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INTRODUCTION. 



My dear Young Friends, 

Where yoii are, what you are, and to whom 
and to what you are rendering the homage of your 
life, is often to me a matter for anxious thought. 
You are scattered far too widely for me ever to hope 
again to gather together, even a tithe of you, under 
one roof. Yet I am unwilling to entirely part com- 
pany with you. Regarding you with a kind of 
family interest, I wonder how the world is using 
you, and how you are using it in return. If I see 
a strong tide of life setting in, I think whether you 
are floating with it, or '' toiling in rowing" against 
it. If questions of political or religious importance 
are agitating masses of the people, I am desirous 
to know if they are disturbing your mental equili- 
brium ; whether you deal with them wisely, or 
regard them as, at present, outside the sphere in- 
which you move. From some of you I parted with 
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high hopes and expectations for your fatare ; of 
others, *' I stood in doubt." How stand matters 
with you now ? 

I have endeavoured in the following pages to 
address to you a few friendly counsels, according 
to what appears to be the condition of the moral 
atmosphere around us. The tendency of the 
present age is, to *^ glory in appearance, and not in 
heart." I have tried to give you an answer for 
such a state of things ; not the popular one, which - 
I believe to be, in most, if not in all instances, a 
wrong one, and therefore failing in its object. It 
is usual to say of those who in things secular 
"glory in appearance," they must be made to 
think less of themselves. I have tried the reverse 
process. It seems to me, they do not think enough 
of themselves, of their own dignity, importance, 
and influence. And where there is a similar error 
in matters of religion, it is not unfrequently the 
case, that the demerit of our best works, is held 
up prominently to our view, as a reason why we 
should put no confidence in them, in doing any- 
thing towards gaining the favour of God. Our 
answer is not, to the effect that God looks with 
contempt on human effort to be right, but rather 
that the favour of God is not purchasable, never 
can be, and never needs to be. 
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In dealing with the Bitualistic and Bomanizing 
tendencies of the present day, I have therefore 
tried to let in the light, rather than wasting time, 
and causing irritation, by complaining of the dark- 
ness. It is mainly, however, against these ten- 
dencies that this little work is directed ; and lest 
any of you should fall, or may have fallen, into any 
of the snares herein described, I have endeavoured 
to invite your attention to the fact, that men are to 
be valued for their manhood, for what they are, 
not for their money possessions ; and that our 
religion is to be estimated, not by the length of the 
code of laws to which it pays outward observance, 
nor by the number of sins which it confesses, but 
by its receiving the new Life, " hid with Christ in 
God," which He offers to every man ; by what it 
"buys** of Him "without money and without 
price." In endeavouring to carry out this object, 
you will find the following subjects of general in- 
terest more or less treated of : — The real value and 
dignity of a man. — The disastrous consequences of 
" Bowing to Uniform," instead of the man. — The 
equally fatal effects of doing homage to the ex- 
ternals of reUgion.— The fatal error of trying to 
FEEL LIFE, in thiugs secular and things spiritual. 
Trying to feel our religion tends to presumption 
or despair. — Confession and absolution. — The entire 
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absence of the sensational, from the life of Jesus 
Christ; specially manifest in the quietness of 
the resurrection. — Acquiring knowledge, for the 
sake of this " glorying," promoted by our system 
of education, and specially by college examinations 
as at present conducted. — The love of excitement, 
manifested in prying curiosity on religious matters. 
Answer to Dr. Tyndall's remarks* on " Praying for 
Eain." — Answer to Eev. E. White and others, 
on the doctrine of "Everlasting Punishment." 
Eemarks on the inspiration of Scripture, and the 
picturesque beauties of Bible narratives. 

These are few of the leading matters of import- 
ance, which, among others, I have endeavoured to 
bring before you. The Book is of necessity, some- 
what the "gathering up of fragments;'* partly 
from the little leisure which its writer can com- 
mand ; and partly because, if we could meet each 
other, we should rather converse freely together, 
than attempt essays or lectures. 

Should it be thought that the same things are 
referred to, a little too often, it may be remarked in 
self-defence, that the Papers were> at the iGrst, 
prepared independently of each other, hence each 
aims at a measure of completeness in itself. The 
fragmentary character of the closing chapter is 
intentional. To Sabbath-school teachers, and 
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members of Bible classes, it is hoped it may be 
suggestive; and not less so to any, who in this age 
of '* light reading," may only have a few moments 
to spare, for the subjects of which it treats. 

One or two of the titles of our pages will be 
familiar to a few of our readers, but the articles 
themselves have, with the exception of a very few 
pages, been entirely re-written, and in many in- 
stances the matter itself is different. 

May the reading of this little volume tend to 
your pleasure and profit ; to the invigorating and 
strengthening of your manhood, and to the glory of 
God. Wishing you all, the highest blessing your 
heavenly Father can bestow, viz., " That you may 
be blessed, and be made a blessing," 

I am, your sincere friend, 

THOS. CHESHIEE. 

Bichmond House, Marjate, 
Ist August, 1873. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Do you KNOW WHO I AM? TOUOH YOUR HlT TO MB, SiB. Ob 
SHALL I BOW TO A MaN, OB HIS UnIFOBM? 

The indestructibiHiy of human action is apparent 
to all who observe ihe manner in which the deeds of 
bygone years influence society down to the present 
time. The most trifling thing a man says or does may 
re- appear again in a future generation, moulding and 
fashioning the thoughts and lives of others. To re- 
call our acts is as impossible, as for the child to put 
out the fire which is spreading among the shavings* 
The druidical fire worshipper, which " fire worship " 
is believed to have been imported from the land of the 
*^ Shah," has left us our bon-fire nights with all their 
display of the pyrotechnic arts. The astrologers and 
soothsayers still linger amongst us in word and deed ; 
there is still the tendency to seek after a sign, while 
such words as " disaster," "consideration," "it augurs 
well," point to a whole array of fortune-telling by 
the positions and appeai'ances of the heavenly bodies. 
The " coat of arms " on the armour of the Norman 
Baron, by which friend had often to be distinguished 
from foe, appears now on the carriages of the nobility, 
while the uncovering the head as a mark of courtesy, 
is only a modem version of a custom dating back 
through many centuries. We are led to this reflection 

B 
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by the memory of the incident which gives the title 
to the present volume, and out of which it may be 
said to have principally grown ; a matter so trivial in 
itself, that it would scarcely be worth naming, but 
for the fact that it slept in the mind of the writer for 
more than thirty years, and then wok.e up into new 
forms of life. The circumstance was this. Avery 
kind-hearted medical officer, whose genial looks and 
occasional donations of oranges, were well known to 
the owners of countenances worn with sickness, of 
feverish lips and languid frames, as their possessors 
turned 

*\ . . from side to side by tvms, 
And bat « poor relief ocmld gain, 
To change the place, yet keep the pain : " 

ihis aforesaid officer being himsdf of oonsid^able 
girth, and probably better able to run a race with tlie 
^^ tortoise " than the ^^ hare," might have be^i seen in 
^^ plain clothes " at the entrance to the hospital, with 
his back against a post — ^said post being a superannu- 
ated gun, — and as the soldiers passed in and out was 
known, we cannot say how. often, to call th^n back, 
taxing them in a peculiarly sharp and laconic style, 
" Gunner, know who I am ; know who I am ? 
Surgeon Blank, touch your hat; touch your hat;" 
upon which tlie subordinate replied with the usual 
military salute, and passed on. The author of the 
interrogatory has himself passed on, and passed away ; 
the physician and the patient alike gone; but the 
question lives, and, as we said, oomes up before 
us as a thing of life and power. The point of the 
narrative lies in this. The officer know that the man 
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must salnte him in right military £Btshion if he were 
" in raiiform," but was not obliged to do so when he 
was in plain clothes; and we think a little satire 
mingled with the eccentricity of the act; Ihat he 
tiiooght it a good joke to bow to a coat when but- 
monnted with gold lace ; and perhaps a question 
occurred to him from the good old book, and taking 
another form read thus, — Is not the man more than 
the coat? 

lliis then is our subject. Shall I bow to the man or 
the uniform ? First the man, then his dress. And 
observe we do not follow the popular opinion, lower 
the dress, to mend the evils of pride and extravagance, 
but raise the man. At various times, in very differ- 
ent tones, from figures varying very much in style 
and appearance and manner, we hear the question 
repeated, " Know who I am ? Ejiow who I am ? " We 
really beg to inform you that we know but very 
little of you; what you are physically and mentally, 
or what you can do in either of these senses, we know 
but litde. We have never seen even the face of any 
of you, only the image of that face as drawn upon 
the retina of our eyes. Some things out of the 
little we do know we may enumerate, and we think 
even that enumeration will make it appear that the 
man deserves the obeisance rather than the coaJt^ 
even though it should be the uniform of the " Shah 
in Shah " himself. For example : the ultimate 
elements of your body are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrog^i, phosphorus, calcium, sulphur, fluorine, 
chlcMrine, sodium, iron, potassium, magnesium, silicon, 
which in combination form water, gelatine, fat, 

b2 
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phosphate of lime, carbonate of lime, albumen, fibrlne, 
fluoride of calcium, chloride of sodium (common 
salt), &c., &c., the remaining constituents being in 
very minute quantities. Now these substances build 
up the house we live in, arfd when this bodily machine 
is so built up, it can sit, stand, lay, walk, run, kneel, 
stoop, leap, touch, handle, hold, let go, see, hear, 
taste, smell, feel, eat, drink, chew, swallow, digest, 
assimilate, light its own fire and keep it up ; it can 
smile, laugh, sigh, groan, weep, sleep, wake, talk, 
siujg, breathe, grow, waste, renew, live, die, reproduce 
itself, and supply gaseous and mineral food of plants. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that it is only the servant 
to the mind, and must be '^ kept in subjection." 
These you will say are not a few things to be the 
work of one piece of machinery, specially if we re- 
flect that to work is to waste, and that while working 
it is continijally repairing the waste of that work ; 
and further, that to accomplish any one of these 
numerous actions, elaborate sets of motor-nerves and 
muscles are called into action, and that digestion, 
circulation, assimilation, secretion, and the whole 
range of nervous action must go on freely, and not 
be interfered with by any of these various works. 
Think of the vertebral column with its chain of joints, 
firm, yet flexible, having, running through the centre 
of the series, the spinal marrow, a substance, the 
slightest undue pressure upon which produces 
paralysis or death ; and not only is there this medul- 
lary or middle substance, but there is given out in the 
course of its progress the whole of the main trunks of 
the motor and sentient nerves, going ofi" into myriads 
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of nervo telegraphic wires. Think of this loose flexi- 
ble chain of joints, with its deUcate enclosure, as it 
shifts about in all the feats of the gymnasium, and 
not one piece displaced. Or take any ond of these 
things of which the human organism is capable, — 
sight for example. You can see a grain of sand or 
the point of a needle ; yet view London from the top 
of the Monument or St. Paul's Cathedral. You can 
watch for the first grey streak of dawn, and abide the 
mid-day glare, discern an object at the distance of an 
inch or two, and with the same organ see sun and 
stars. Your eye can " shut its own shutters, draw 
its own curtains, wash itself with water of its own 
providing, clean its own windows, manufacture its 
own tears, dry them up at the owner's pleasure;" 
receive a picture twenty or thirty miles in diameter 
on a space not larger than' a shilling, and put away 
in the great mental portfolio every picture thus drawn 
on its retina; recalling any one from among the 
thousands at a moment's notice, it can turn them off 
and put them away as a printer does his damp sheets. 
You can smell the millionth part of a grain of musk, 
still less of a grain of bromine. You can hear a pin 
drop, a leaf rustle, the air move, yet endure the dis- 
charge of cannon, or the peal of thunder. 

You can nourish this wondrous external working 
machine, this ^' body that is more than ' raiment," 
from sources almost as varied as its capability of 
action. What cannot omnivorous man eat ? Bread 
of wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, rice, leavened or 
unleavened, simple or compounded with various other 
substances. Meats in the form of mutton, beef, pork, 
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veal) lamb, poultry, game, fish ; all these yariousl j 
mampulated, yielding soups, from the mock turtle to 
that of the soup kitchen. Vegetables and finiits, the 
name is legion, from the common cabbage and potatoe 
up to the hothouse productions, for those who must 
be supplied in season and out of season. Jams, 
jellies, confectioneries, ba£9e description. Yolumes 
scarcely can be called exhaustive, if thej under- 
take to " lay down the law " for the head cook. Yet 
you can digest with more or less ease any or all of 
these ; and without thinking about it — ^without inter- 
fering with the ordinary every-day life-work, you can 
extract from them flesh or muscle, blood, bone, fat, 
skin, cartilage, hair, nails, nerve, wash from the eye, 
wax from the ear, the very juices that dissolve them, 
the teeth that masticate them, the stomach that digests 
them, but is not itself digested. In addition to which 
the circulatory apparatus that will carry the food and 
air through the frame, providing friel to warm and 
material to build up and repair : 98"" of heat must be 
maintained; 533 cubic feet, or between three and four 
thousand gallons of air, must be inhaled every tweniy- 
four hours ; and for warmth there must be as much 
heat given out in one year as would boil eleven tons of 
ice ; while the carbon returned to the air in the same 
time yields nearly 130 lbs. of solid vegetable matter. 
The diseases to which the wonderful structure in 
which you live is liable, are as remarkable as its 
normal condition of health. You can be afflicted 
with fevers, intermittent and remittent, scarlet, 
lyphus, gastric, bilious, rheumatic or nervous, with 
eruptive disorders too many even to name. If the 
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brain be disordered, you maj hare paralysis or fits, 
idiocy, hypochondria or raving madness in divers de* 
grees and forms of development. If the throat and 
its neighbourhood be affected, there may be bron- 
ohitis, quinsy, diphtheria, ulcerations, inflammations. 
In the lungs, the minute vessels of which, if laid out 
in order, would cover a square space on which three 
good sized houses might stand, there may be pleurisy, 
rupture of blood vessels, coughs of every variety, 
asthma, pulmonary consumption. To what a multi- 
tude of ills flesh is heir. Blindness, wholly or in 
part, to colour only, to distant or very near objects, 
cataract, ophthalmia in its multiform stages, deafness, 
neuralgia, toothache, lock-jaw, emaciation, indiges- 
tion, nightmares, somnambulism, frightful dreams, 
debility, nervousnsss, tumours, abscesses, carbuncles, 
dislocations, fractures simple and compound, gouts, 
rheumatisms, choleras, plagues, sweating sicknesses, 
jaundice, and a host more, which may not be so 
much as named ; and more or less, any material dis- 
arrangement of any one of the digestive, circulatory, 
or reproductive organs, may produce nervousness, 
wakefulness, watchings, restlessness, shortness of 
breath, sinking sensations, irregular appetite, shiver- 
ings, nausea, vomitings, palpitation of the heart, dim- 
ness or dizziness of sight, perspirations copious or 
retarded, indispositicm to labour, fretfulness, peevish- 

i«68, irritability, &c. 

A breath of foul air, a grain in the windpipe, a 
sudden shock, a fall, a single drop of some acids, even 
the punctnre of a needle, the sting of a wasp, change 
of weath^, a sleeping mixture, or a small portion of 
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any of some score or more ingredients of toxicological 
nomenclature, and the wondrous machine action stops 
altogether. Yet, however complicated its disorders, 
though ^^ the whole head be sick and the whole heart 
faint," we are " immortal till our work is done," and 
must exclaim, ^^ Strange that a harp of thousand 
strings should keep in tune so long." (See Paper 
No. 2, where this subject is resumed.) 

We know not what to say you are, because you 
are so much. We know not where to find the central 
point of all the lines that radiate from you. Through 
the faculties and powers of this wonderful yet mortal 
machine, you can look out upon society as able to 
plough, manure, sow, harrow, reap, thresh, grind; 
knead, bake, and take the sta£f of life to the homes of 
your fellow men. You can bum brick, split the 
slate, quarry the stone, build the humble cottage or 
the gorgeous palace. You can clear forests, drain 
morasses, plant vineyards, feed flocks, explore 
countries, traverse deserts, cross oceans, dive into 
their depths, measure their distances, define their 
limits. You can dive deep into the solid earth, and 
carry the coal to thousands of furnaces to do the work 
of hundreds of millions of hands, or to warm the 
habitations of millions exposed to the winter's cold.* 
You can get gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and a 
numerous class of inferior metals out of rock, sand, 
or clay. You can smelt the iron and plate a ship, or 
make a " Woolwich Infant " (35 ton gun) , or you can 
fashion the same metal into a watch spring or a 
glittering bead. You can construct musical instru- 

* ** Dignity of Labour."— i\re29on*« Advanced Reader, page 88. | 
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ments with a power almost like the thunder, or that 
shall intone the air like a summer zephjr. Tou can 
write books by thousands, publish newspapers by 
acres per diem, and all with the simple variations of 
twenty-six characters. By the aid of the nine digits 
and a cipher, you can write numbers that it would 
take a million of years to count. You can face the 
Arctic regions and live in a climate 50° below Zero ; 
or you can endure tropical heat 95° to 100° in the 
shade, and say nothing about it ; if in health, the in- 
ternal furnace remaining very nearly the same. You 
can circumnavigate the globe, and tell the speed of 
its motions, — ^nay more, of the heavenly bodies 
themselves ; indeed, if one of them should interfere 
with another by reciprocal attraction, though distant 
2800 millions of miles, the interference you can 
calculate, say whence it proceeds, and find the new 
planet. You can dissolve particles of rock and bring 
out transparent glass, moulding and fashioning it so 
wonderfully, that distant worlds are brought near, 
Jupiter's satellites are watched as if on the other side 
of the street, lunar mountains measured, and even 
worlds are discovered, the very light of which would 
be thousands of years reaching us; while other 
glasses show us animalculas in the bloom of a plum, 
and cause a drop of stagnant water to" team with life. 
You can send intelligence upon lightning wings, and 
be answered from the ends of the earth. You can 
tie continents with rope, and then bid your messages 
run along the ocean without a word being washed 
away. You can take the light to pieces and put it 
together again; you can bid it take your portrait. 
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and then send it to the veiy Antipodes. Tou can 
tell the very material that is baming in the snn to 
give us snnlight, and after that light and heat has 
be^i stored awaj for generations, bring it oat again 
as a mechanical force, that shall lift a bridge weighing 
1500 tons, one hundred feet above the surging billows. 
Tou can build ships that can move a town's popula- 
tion at once, or transport an army to the scene of 
action. And what is more marvellous, the bodily 
machine, with all its airing, digesting, warming, &e., 
to do, will go on with its work without interfering 
with whether you are sailors, soldiers, mechanics, 
manufacturers, merchants, or professionals. 
But now Z must ask you to 

"Enter the sacred temple of thy breast, 
And gaze and wonder there a rayished guest ; 
Wander through aU the glories of thy mind. 
Gaze long on all the treasures thou shah find.** 

Or rather, as you ask the question, " Know who I 
am? " I ask permission to " enter the sacred temple,** 
and take notes — a few hurried notes, as we glance 
round in astonishment, in awe. A mind : What is 
it? Where is it? Who shall circumscribe it with 
his compasses ? Who measure depth or height ? It 
speaks to the body, apparently, by the aid of the 
nervous system. But it is itself a world of mysteries, 
and how it connects itself or loosens itself fix)m " the 
earthly house of this tabernacle," we know not. 

Mind thinks. Everything was once a mental 
image, and can be resolved into one again. 

Mind retains its thoughts. 

Mind feeds upon thoughts. ^^ Spirit by mysteri- 
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008 oontaot with spirit^ thought kindling itself at the 
fire of living thought. Howshall he give kindling " 
(fided a mind) ^^ in whose own inward man there is 
no liye coal^ bat all is burnt ont to a dead gram- 
matics cinder? " {Sartor Besartus. — ^T. Carlyle.) 

Mind feeds without consuming the material on 
which it feeds. 

Mind has an unlimited power of growth ; cannot 
long remain pent up.« 

'• Thoog^ts pent up waat air, and spdl 
Like bales unopened to the Ann." 

'Twere easier to tie down a Tolcano than a mind. 

Mind force is instantaneous; the healthy body 
obeys forthwith. Though imperatiye, it is capable oi 
control. In a state of action this mind force is called 
wilL First impressions upon mind are sometimes 
instantaneous, and are often true. 

Mind is accessible to disembodied spirits without 
the intervention of any process of incarnation ; as the 
Sacred Presence that entered when ^^ the doors were 
shut," so can mind enter mind. 

Mind deals with the invisible, which is visibk and 
real to it ; can only be satisfied from the invisible, in 
this mortal state. 

Mind has no rest but in hemffy in reality , in that 
which isy perpetual unrest in seeming to be. This 
is the unrest of sin. 

Embodied minds cannot pass their thoughts or 
processes of thought to other embodied minds, 
except by an incarnation of those processes. The 
incarnation may be tempornry in its form and use ; 
will most likely be cast off as the worm does its skin. 
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Impressions made upon mind can never be effaced. 

<^ As matter acts upon matter, so does mind upon 
mind." Turning our eyes within upon a man, he is a 
world in miniature. There is no good that ever was 
bestowed upon man but you may seek and find it ; 
and no harm that ever came to a man but what, left 
to yourself, you may fall into. 

You say, Do you know who I am ? Following 
the hints of the " Immortal Dreamer," we say. Are 
you Pliable or Obstinate, Worldly Wiseman or Ig- 
norance, Fatterer or Atheist, Hypocrisy, Timorous, 
Mistrust, Talkative or Legality, Hate Good, Envy, 
Superstition, Carnal Delight, Lord Luxurious or Sir 
Having Greedy, Blindness, Malice, Love Lust, High- 
minded, Lying, Cruel, a By-ends, a Hold the World, 
a Money Love, a Demas, a Vain Confidence, a Vain 
Hope? Or are you a Great Heart, Old Honest, 
Valiant, Faithful, Hopeful, a Charity, a Mercy, 
Piety, Prudence, Discretion, Standfast, Good Con- 
fidence, in a word a Christian ? 

How can I know who you are, or what you are ? 
Only yet in the veriest infancy, into what will you 
develope ? Your vastuQss of being is unsearchable. 

" In the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me 
Opens wide." 

And we may add — 

In the highest height, a higher height. 
With promise to enrapture 
Opens wide. 

In a word, you can be 80 low, that the dog shall re- 
prove your unfaithfulness, the swine your gluttony, 
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the bee year contentions and want of order, the ant 
your indolence, improvidence, and eye-service. On 
the other hand you can be such as the angels shall 
not despise ; so changed, so transformed, .so wrought 
upon, so renewed, that they shall own you with 
joy before- assembled worlds. He^ " whose raiment is 
white as the light, whose eyes are as a flame of fire,'* 
accustomed to gaze on angels and the spirits of the 
just made perfect, shall present you ^' faultless.^^ 

We pause a little in front of the interrogatory. Do 
you know who I am ? We confess our ignorance of 
what you are, still less " doth it appear what you 
shall be." The loftiest pretensions fall far short of 
the reality, while it is true "if you honour yourself 
your honour is nothing." God has put honour 
upon men, and in that you stand, that like the master 
you are to assert. Know your own importance, real 
value, your ' true dignity and nobleness. Fear 
not, you are far on in life to hear young men and 
maidens told of " their own importance." Be thank- 
ful if, soaring aloft like an Alpine summit, they feel 
who they are and whose they are. If it be otherwise, 
if you see them grovelling, their real being lying 
dead, then the i^uin is great ; it is the fall of that 
which is venerable with age as creation itself, for 
they were made in the image of God. 

Shall we then touch our hats, or take them ofi^, or go 
down in the dust Eastern fashion, to the man, or the 
uniform ? To the uniform — the uniform as a real or 
supposed index to the pocket — is the popular reply. 
No small mistake to make, but one that can^ and will^ 
and hasy and must destroy peoples and nations. Tell 
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me to what a nation touches its hat, goes on its 
knees, prostrates itself on the ground, and I will tell 
jxm its character and its destiny. ^^ To the primitive 
man all forces of natare were Divine, and in a sense 
donanded worship from him;'' he sought to pro- 
pitiate, or he stood in awe and admiration, ^<but 
especiallj the noble human soul was Divine to him, 
announced the inspiration of the Highest It taught 
him to wing his flight through immeuEaty up to the 
throne, dark with excess of brightness." Now it is 
too much the case as the poet has said speaking of 
gold, 

>« Then tti the man, asd man but dross to thee.*' 

. . . <* Who made thee riohr 
And while he digs ont thee falls into the ditoh." 

^^ Men whom Grod has made, taught that external 
varnish is the chief duty of man." 

We propose to examine a little of this ^^ Varnish," 
and have a random conversation with the ^^Var- 
nished." 

*< Do j-ou know who I am ? " says some smart 
young gentleman, minus the gentle element (genteel 
in its contraction, having lost very, very much.) He 
has a gutteral in his throat, a ^' smart hat " on his head, 
a cane in his hand, cigar or short pipe in his mouth ; he 
is his own master, not in bondage to fourth or fifth 
commandments. '^ Do you know who I am ? " and, 
not quite so playfully as our portly medical officer, nor 
with the same healthy flavour of satire in his soul, 
adds, ^^ Touch your hat, not to me, but to my uniform, 
which conceals me, by which I honour mjrself, 
having forgotten the honour God has put upon me. 
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(X old, m^i toadied their hats, or otherwise made 
obeisance to the man clothed in camel's hair with a 
kaihem girdle," a man sent from Otodj ^^ he, and the 
like of him ;" let the world touch its hat to them, it is 
hope for the world when it does, when it can see 
through the '^ leathern girdle. " But this young man ; 
quite in keeping, jou put beforo us not yourself, but 
jour hat and coat and stkk and pipe ; in fact, jour 
dictionary meaning of the word man; jou oame on 
yourcwn account. ^^ Do jou know who I am ? " No, 
we beg pardon, we mistook the question. Do jou 
know what these are (whose f we will not be im- 
pertinent, for fear thej sliould not be jours,) these 
evidences of mj being some one of importance, of 
monej not being an object to me ? "Do jou know 
who I am ? " Have jou not ejes ? Yes, sir, but they 
were a Utde d.«led at first ; yes, sir, w« know yoa, 
and have managed to master a little of jour language, 
a dialect peculiar to jou and jour class. Tes, that 
cane and " meer-sham," are ^^ nobbj aiFairs ;" that 
hat covers not a head, but a roof, it is a " tile." The 
ooontrjman said the Frenchman called hats choppers; 
but bow to make " tile " out of " hat " we know not. 
When JOU invited us to see jou, expecting us to bow 
low to the condescension, we might have been excused 
a surprise that such a gentleman should be driven to 
the extremitj of sojourning with the cattle : at 
whatever premium could houses, lodgings, or apart- 
ments be, when jou had to ask us to jour " crib ? " 
Still further our wonder increased as we drew up to 
the door ; what would Galcraft do with jou if jou 
turned Fenian, seeing jou are accustocaed to hang- 
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ing, for you said, " This is'where I hang out." Had 
we been foreigners, we might have thought to have 
seen you suspended like the three balls at the pawn- 
brokers, or the unfortunate fish at the end of the 
line. Let into your " crib," we ask after the " old 
people," and find that the domestic relationships stand 
thus : masculine, " the governor or the old man ;" 
feminine, " the apron strings." The " governor," the 
"old chap," a " decent sort of a fellow," " the mogul," 
are among the highest terms of deference or respect 
in the dictionary of the "crib ;" while among other 
peculiarities of style we observe a superiority asserted 
over the other subjects of the realm, as indicated in 
the fact that nothing so common as copper, or even 
silver and gold, are found there, " tin " being the 
metallic substance of which your money is made, 
which will excuse our taking the liberty to ask if you 
intend to take a trip to Cornwall this year. Indi- 
cative of your skill in the " fine " or coarse " arts," 
we are informed that you " know a thing or two," or 
that you are " up to snuff," cannot be " gammoned," 
Ac; "gammon" in the aforesaid vocabulary being the 
term for principle, for honesty and integrity. Good 
advice is " soft soap," and all who follow its dictates 
are " nasty particular," and are honourably denomi- 
nated " old fools." 

To such, or at least to many of such as those who 
accost you with the question, and whose smart exterior 
may be and often is, a temptation to extravagance, 
we may address another question — Do you know 
whose you are ? Not your own. We are not now 
referring to the higher interpretation of which this is 
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capable, but to a far lower. You are not your own ; 
your bone, flesh, sinew, muscle, nerve, is made out of 
butcher* 8 meat and baker* s bread, 2Lndffrocer*8 or ffreen^ 
grocer's,' teas, sugars, vegetables, &c. You stand in 
debt, and are " over head and ears " in the same, for 
neither shoes nor hat belong to you. The Eev. Hugh 
Stowell Brown once said, " As I have walked through 
a fashionable street or sauntered along the promenade 
of a fashionable watering place, I have often thought 
how many of these coats belong to the tailor. If 
every man had only his own, many a finely dressed 
swell would be stripped to the skin, and then have 
his body divided between baker, butcher, and coster- 
monger, whose bread, mutton, and beef and cabbage, 
all unpaid for, constitute the creature's mortal coil. 
Nay, sir, even that moustache is not your own. It 
has been grown every hair of it by those dealers in 
human food who have invested their meat and drink 
in such an unprofitable concern as you."* 

We have no time further to describe " who " this 
young naan is, who seeks to attract by his ^^ uniform ;" 
how cleverly he has proved that revelation itself is 
wrong, that it contradicts itself over and over again, 
that it is coarse and vulgar in some of its expressions, 
that such men as David and Peter have no right to 
be among its saints, that the discoveries of modern 
science disprove many of its statements, how it is 
getting old fashioned and out of date ; how full of 
ardour and devotion he can spend his Sabbath morn- 
ings in the fields, worshipping God in the beauties of 
nature, quite as well as church and chapel going 

* Defaulters, by Hugh Stowell Brown, 
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people ; indeed he knows so many of them, who they 
are, he is up to a few of their tricks, he knows how 
they ^^ strain at a gnat and swallow a cameL" 

Now in London, at our sea-side towns, in all large 
(Hties, and indeed in many small ones, scores of 
young persons and others of both sexes may be met 
with, who are running a miserable and a profitless 
race in ^^ keeping up appearances.'' To all such we 
say, let our officer's question be put correctly ; if you 
mean "Do you know who 7 am ?" say L Do not mean 
your coat, and hat, and cane, and what you have 
gathered firom the Cornish mines. To you, "fearfully 
and wonderfully made," as you are, I will touch my 
hat, take it off if you please. But if I am to salute 
Chesterfields and Surtouts and Gossamers, then let 
me go at once to E. Moses and Sons, or Boberts and 
Co., of Shoreditch, and make obeisance. If I am to 
salute furniture, Rippon and Burton can surely ex- 
pect to see us prostrate at their windows or at the 
doors of their show-rooms. If drapery, I will go to 
Shoolbred's ; if banking accounts, tell me where you 
keep yours ; if houses, name the street that belongs 
to you, and I will go through it bareheaded, if you 
please. But still, the /, the man himself; are these 
things to be his grave ? Is he to be buried out of 
sight herein? Young men and maidens, you are 
great I hold up before you your real dignity and 
nobleness; it does not want dressing up, or rather 
eclipsing, in fopperies and pomps and vanities. To 
seek to add to the dignity of a human being by dress, 
money, houses, fashion ; it is as if the sun, whose 
disc is so very plain, should array itself in our fire- 
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stove ornaments, or the moon paint itself with gam- 
boge, or the stars give a large order for Besemere's, 
so-called, gold paint. " The greatest sight you or 
I will ever see on God's earth is a man." 

Our question, or rather reader, your question, is a 
powerful one, a searching one. Apply it and answer 
it correctly, it will turn the world upside down. 
*^ Who is he ?" was many times asked with surprise and 
a little prying curiosity, of a man whose means few 
could ascertain; whose meanness in due time came 
to light. Who is he ? He has his box at the opera^ 
and gives grand dinners and balls, and sparkling 
wines, champagne, patn, shanij mid real^ in strange 
mixture. He is lessee of two metropolitan theatres, 
has a fashionable residence at the West End, and a 
genteel villa at Brighton ; whose horses are the ad- 
miration of Rotten Row, whose carriage comes regu- 
larly every morning to ihe foot of ComhiU, from 
which a mysterious gentleman alights, and winds hia 
way to an insurance office, where he receives the 
whole of £199 20s. per annum, about enough to pay 
his wine merchant's bill. But then there is the 
£12,000 per annum " parquisites," or to speak more 
charitably, borrowed money, which he will refund 
when his theatres pay. Who is he ? a felon at New- 
gate, cT)mmitting suicide the day after he is sentenced 
to ten years' penal servitude. Poor man, this Walter 
Watts, who died' 10th July, 1850, more egregiously 
mistaken in the purpose of life, than if the orb of day 
should become bankrupt in buying "farthing candles" 
to add to its light. How different a career to that 
depicted by one of his own name ; 

c2 
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** His oonifle he begins, 
Like tiie fmn in a mist, when he mourns for his sins, 
And melts into tears ; then breaks out and shines. 
And travels his heavenly way. 
Bat when he oomes nearer to finish his raoe, 
Like a fine setting snn he looks richer in grace ; 
And gives a sure hope at the end of his days 
Of rising in brighter array," 

Do you know who he is, that fashionable " gent " 
going to the " Darby " in that smart " turn out,'* 
tiiat spicy affair ; rather a /^ gassy cove " those of 
his own language would say. Who is he ? He gets 
£150 per annum fairly and honourably, and ^10,000 
a year unfairly and dishonourably. Who is he? 
Ask his finger ring which contained poison enough 
to put an end to his earthly life, when the moment of 
detection should come. It did come, but the poison 
was not taken ; twenty years penal servitude it is to be 
hoped developed a truer manhood than that so hope- 
lessly buried under so tawdry a uniform.* 

Surely we may say with the poet, 

** friend, I know not whither I must look 
For comfort, being as I am oppressed 
To think that now our life is only dressed 
For show I mean handiwork of craftsmen, cook 
Or groom. We must run glittering like a brook 
In open sunshine, or we deem ourselves unblest : 
The wealthiest man among us is the best. 
Plain Uving and high thinking are no more.'' 

* For these anecdotes and many others, see the Bev. Hugh 
StoweU Brown's lecture on Defaulters, and Mr. Evans's work, 
FacU, Failures, and Frauds, We have simply taken the facts, 
not making either author responsible for our comments. We 
earnestly recommend the lecture — should like to see it in a six- 
penny volume, having a wide circulation. 
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Or with another poet, 

*' righteons doom that they who make 
Pleastire their only end, 
Ordering their whole life for its own sake, 

Miss that whereto they tend. 
While they who bid stem duty lead, 

Content to follow, they 
Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasure by the way. 

It is said that the Governor of the Royal British 
Bank, of by-gone notoriety, wrote to a deputy when 
affairs begun to assume a threatening aspect thus: 
" Our highest policy is to present a good front to the 
public. We want courage and coolness, and with 
God's blessing our difficulties will be surmounted." 
" God's blessing " certainly came in putting up the 
shutters over such "a front." But in what class of 
society do we not find this principle, indicative of the 
habit of society, like the soldier, touching its hat to 
the uniform? "A beautifur flower this," said a 
lady, in Kew Gardens, to another of her own sex, 
and apparently of her own circumstances in life, as 
the latter, stooping to admire the same bed of flowers, 
displayed the folds of a handsome silk dress, bonnet, 
&c., to match. How surprised was the lady to find it 
was her own servant, out for the monthly holiday, in 
a hired suit of apparel. We need not say that the 
question we are discussing passed silently between 
both parties, and that the abashed maiden turned to 
some other part of the Garden to ask more success- 
folly, " Do you know who I am ? " Lift your hats 
gentlemen to a lady, she was made so by silks and 
shawls, in about twenty minutes, in a few hours you 
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will probably keep your hat on^ though she 'will be 
more truly a woman. The Proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph should publish by tens of thousands, both 
for England and America, one of the articles con- 
tained in the paper issued November 1st, 1872, and 
entitled "Bonnets in Limbo," which describes the 
condition of eight hundred suits of female attire, on 
each of which a ticket is pinned, with the words : 
Jane or Mary or Elizabeth Blank, " one month," 
" two," " three," &c., and which are quartered in a 
small fixture in a prison room ; the owners having 
"passed through the prison bath," are now in the 
coarsest and plainest of attire. Eight hundred of 
those who, as the paper referred to remarks, made it 
their creed that " you may as well be out of the 
world as out of the fashion ; " eight hundred, their 
numbers replenished by from twelve to twenty per 
diem; eight hundred, ages mostly varying from 
twenty to five and twenty; eight hundred in the 
Westminster House of Correction, oondenmed to 
"oakum picking, washing, hard labour," chiefly, 
says the chaplain, fallen a prey to the temptations of 
dress and fashion. The writer of the article wishes 
that young s^rants, factory girls, &c., who have not 
quite lost their senses, could see the eight hundred 
" pigeon holes " in which the attire of their unha|4)y 
sisters is squeezed and ticketed. There were foriky 
admitted the day he went over the prison. The 
head dresses struck him most, as telling the dark 
tale. Yes, they pressed our question upon you, 
specially intending it for young men, " Do you Imow 
who I am ?" forgetting to add, do you know what I 
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fiihaD be to-morrow ? . Yes, what of to-morrow, to try 
to please jou, young man, as well as to try to ctppear 
to be among tibemselves ; hiding real beauty in tawdry 
finery, — yes to-morrow, this chignon, this hat and 
feathers, yes, everything they stand in shall be 
taken from them ; these fopperies shall be crumpled, 
crammed and ticketed; they will wear shame and 
disgrace instead. 

Would that Christian men and women would teach 
the world, that '^ the life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment ;'' let them feel that the question 
is, " Do you know who I am ? " not. Will you look at 
my uniform ? often as unsuitable to the station as the 
peacock's feathers to the sparrow. While dress and 
style and appearance, the ^^ uniform," is of so much 
moment in the house of God, it will be so in the 
shop, in the factory, in the kitchen ; the poor will 
shrink away from our places of worship, because they 
cannot but feel that money, and what it procures, has 
the sway, and they will go where they meet with 
congenial spirits. They may come to the poor man^s 
church, but out of this ^^ class " distinction, will 
grow jealousies, envyings, bitterness, hostility; 

We must abruptly close this line of thought, and 
digressing for a moment from the immediate subject 
of this volume, just intimate that our enquiry suggests 
other ways in which it may be applied. Silently, the 
infant in the cradle, in the quiet that keeps it asleep, 
seems to say to the thoughtful mother, " Do you know 
who I am?" and how varied the answers could we look 
into the future. Think of two, bearing the same 
name, and as time unfolds these human envelopes, clad 
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in spotless drapery and smiling in innocence ; one 
is the railway assassin, who, setting his covetous 
eye on a gold watch and appendages, had it at 
any price : the other is the orphan's father and 
friend at the Bristol Asylum, living by faith, and 
by faith keeping fourfold more orphans than any 
other Asylum in the kingdom. 

That little babe so faultlessly clean ; born so poor 
in that far off cold north. Do you know who he is ? 
Wait till three parts of the money that would pay 
the National Debt has been spent in railways, till the 
poor man finds it cheaper to ride to work than to 
walk, till you can breakfast in London and take tea 
in Paris ; and in connection with the results of such 
undertakings, a Persian potentate shall sit in an 
English palace, and issue his mandates to his viceroy 
at Teheran, his own capital, 3,800 miles away ; the 
lightning travelling quicker than the earth on its 
axis, for while it is evening here it is midnight there. 

That poor boy going to such village schooling as 
the reign of Charles II. provided. Do you know who 
he is ? The Astronomer Royal, and he shall give his 
name to a scientific observatory, surpassed by none 
in Europe. Here, time would fail. The Glasgow 
cotton spinner at the evening school who has become 
the African explorer; the poor deaf workhouse youth, 
who became the greatest oriental linguist, traveller, 
and biblical commentator of modem times ; the 
grocer's apprentice who became the most elegant of 
modem poets : all these we merely name amid the 
ever-changing photographs of human lives. 

Here we close, leaving our subject where it began. 
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Shall we bow to you or to your Uniform ? We have 
seen that bowing to the coat, the money, the lands, 
houses, office, to any appendage, is dangerous in its 
effect upon both sides ; we have equally seen that a 
man is the noblest work of creation, and that man- 
hood and manliness demand our obeisance. ^^ Do you 
know who I am ? " We reply, very little or very 
great, an awfully increasing negation, ever becoming 
less and less than nothing, or an infinitely increasing 
affirmative. You are as wonderful in the association 
of inability with ability, as you are in your power to 
do so many things. Think of what you cannot do 
and do not know. You know not what your own 
life is; your origin lies hid in the dark past, your 
ultimate destiny in the unknown future. You 
cannot see nor do you know what your own mind is. 
You cannot see a single thought that is passing in 
the mind of a fellow creature, nor recall a single act 
performed by another or by yourself, so as to say, it 
shall cease to be, or shall cease working, or shaU 
only produce such and such results. You cannot 
trace the germ of any one of the many diseases that 
afflict humanity, nor say how it is that when those 
regarded as epidemic reach their height they begin 
to decline. You cannot produce a single leaf of the 
tiniest flower, or give even a different shade to any of 
them. You cannot tell what the power is that holds 
you to the earth, nor what lives beneath the awful 
silence of the deep blue sea. You know not whence 
the wind comes nor whither it goes. You cannot 
produce a single grain of com or fibre of linen. You 
cannot alter a single physical or moral law of the 
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UniyerBe, nor can yon discover or appropriate ike 
operation of any of these laws to yoor own purposes 
tin their adaptation is revealed* 

You cannot efface from the great record of events 
any single misdeed^ nor even help yourself to forgive 
yourself a single transgression* If then you are 
opposing yourselves to God, where is the probaibilify 
of success? For an instant, reflect upon it Stand 
in front of the express train and oppose it ; hurl back 
the flash of lightning ; silence the thunder ; hold the 
earth still in the earthquake; calm the sea in a storm; 
fasten down the volcano in an eruption ; say to any 
or all of the diseases we named just now, thou dialt 
not affiright me, or lay thine hand upon me ; yet, if 
you could do all this, it is^only the opposition of the 
physical in man to the incarnation of Almighty 
power. Opposing God, you put your ignorance in 
antagonism to His wisdom : your forgetfulness and 
ingratitude to His love, the purpose or no purpose of 
your life to the eternal purpose of God. True great- 
ness consists in a man approaching to God. Know 
this, whomsoever and whatsoever thou art, that ^^ to 
know Qod must be the highest glory for a man, and 
not to know Him the deepest disgrace.'' 



CHAPTER 11. 

Twa TA£Rn OrBSEAD AJID LXSBONS to be UCABNT THEBiEfBOV; 
OB, TBB LOITB OF BXGITBKBBT 8ESZ1HO ITS OBATIFIOATIOlf IH DISS 

AHD BECKBATION. 

The man of our last paper who " bows to uniform " 
is out for a holiday. Now we remember in our boyish 
days, when the downward flow of the tide of know- 
ledge was contemplated as a thing in the distant 
future, the ehanofe it would make in the community 

others was the following : — ^A dustman, whip in hand, 
enters a fashionable library, and is met at the door by 
the proprietor, who, bowing low, asks Hm, what he 
can have the pleasure of doing for him ? ^^ Summat 
Vat's short and not werry dry," is the laconic repty. 
We do not want to be charged with writing a book 
that would not suit our dusty friend ; well written, a 
book on *' dust " might be anything but a " dry one." 
Yet we fear if charged with making too much of 
bread, we shall be thought to write a dry book. Per* 
haps ours will not be intended for reading if out for a 
holiday, but rather when you hare one in prospect. 
But you want to " see a little of life," and " to havje 
something." Let us see what we can learn about 
life, and how it can be nourished. 

JASb — ^what art thou ? Whence comest thou ? Of 
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how many different developments art thou capable ? 
What national gallery of paintings shall contain all 
the forms in which thou art manifest ? Can it be that 
the tiny forms inhabiting stagnant pools, unable to 
discover themselves to imassisted vision, or the snail 
creeping along in his slimy path, can say, we are 
alive; as much as the eagle that ^^ mounts on the 
wing," or the whale that " maketh the deep to boil 
like a pot? " What is life doing? Spinning a web, 
weaving a cocoon, making a comb of hexagonal cells, 
building a nest, forming a tunnel, laying a bed for 
the ocean, building up rocky islands in the midst of 
the deep, or a chalk cliff as a wall to say to its raging 
billows : — ** Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further." 
Doing ? It is creeping, crawling, walking, running, 
bounding, leaping, flying, resting, feeding, waking, 
Bleeping, dreaming, working, dying, re-producing. 
Doing ? What is not doing ? Look at its chemical 
transformations. The juice of flies into gossamer 
webs; tUe mulberry leaves into silken balls; green 
grass into wool, hair, skin, horn, beef, mutton, veal, 
venison ; the insects that crawl or fly, into " wings 
covered with silver," and " feathers of yellow gold." 
The soot of the chimney, and the refuse of the sewer, 
into the leaf that feeds the caterpillar, that feeds the 
bird, that comes to the table of the man, that circu- 
lates in his blood, bums and carbonizes there, and 
from his lungs escapes into the air in which it found 
liberty at the first. 

We say. What is this life, or where is it ? By 
what way did it enter, or whither did it flee ? If it 
be gone, no bribes or petitions, tears or prayers can 
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bring it back; if it be going, neither riches^ nor 
friends, nor physicians can detain it. Yet there is 
One who knows both the place and the path thereof-— 
who can recall it at pleasure, and in a moment, place 
His fingers on ^Hhe thousand strings that keep in 
tune so long." 

Have we ever asked ourselves : If this life were 
lent to us, for a little season^ to re-animate a body^ 
what we should do with it? Where should we 
begin ? — at the heart, the lungs, or the brain ? We 
cannot tell. Wound any of these, and the life de- 
parts ; the resistance it offered to external influence 
is removed ; and decay begins. Deny food or drink 
to the body it inhabits, and it will go, apparently 
with greater reluctance from some parts than others. 
It will still maintain its seat, though you should 
sever the limbs from the trunk ; though you should 
lose sight, or hearing, or speech, or even all three ; 
but deny it the invisible element that corrodes the 
iron, or take a single drop of some acids, and where 
is it? 

Yet though we cannot tell what life is, neither 
what string it first touches, we are accustomed to 
speak of its actions upon our bodily frame in a par- 
ticular order. The nervous system appears as if it 
were the first visible link in that mysterious chain 
which unites the actions of the mind to those of the 
body. At its will we feel, at its will we move. 
Feeling (or sensation), moving, breathing, digesting, 
may be taken to represent the principal vital acts ; 
and the brain, the lungs, the stomach, are usually 
spoken of as the organs by which these actions are 
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brought about. Proceeding by myriads of channels, 
the tide of blood ebbs and flows; and in the soft, 
cellular, spongy texture of the lungs, the branches 
of the arterial and venous systems seem to find 
their root. So from the brain, the nerves branch 
out to every part of the body, and the influence 
&at calls forth the action of the muscles, is brought 
to those muscles by their numerous ramifications. 
Nerves make muscles contract, make, glands secrete. 
If the spinal cord be examined, it will be found 
that there runs along it, one passage fo, and another 
Jrom the brain. Each nerve consists of a bundle 
of small tubes (tubules) ; along one set of which 
flows motor or moving force, outward bound, from 
the brain ; along another set, sensational force, 
homeward bound, to the brain. At the spinal cord 
these tubules divide — part entering by the front, part 
by the back of the cord ; the influence that excites 
their difierent actions running along each, without 
interfering the one with the other. 

Reflect for a moment upon the rapidity with which 
tiervous action is carried on. Upon the prick of a 
fine needle, say at the finger's ends, a message in- 
stantly starts along the sensation line of tubules to 
the brain ; and, as instantaneously, the answer comes 
back along the motor force tubules, and there is a 
recoil of the finger by a contraction of its muscles ; 
blood-vessels are set to the work of healing ; and if 
the puncture were a deep one, or in the case of a 
child, a message would as quickly run along another 
set of motor tubules, acting upon an elaborate set of 
muscles, for the utterance of a cry of pain. Thus the 
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nervous system seems to take charge of all the 
external openings of the hodj for protection, and for 
the production of pleasurable or painful emotion* A 
grain of dust approaches the eye, and the ^^ lid closes 
wiih a wink;" a particle of food touches the wind 
pipe, and it ^' is summarily ejected with a cough;" 
something intrudes into the nostrils, and is expelled 
with a sneeze; into the mouth, and the muscular 
action of the throat is reversed, and the offetoder 
departs. 

Nearly all the internal and external portions of the 
body are capable of feeling the contact and pressure 
of other bodies, the changes of heat and cold, &c. 
But there are parts that are organized in so won- 
derfiil a manner, that in addition to these sensations, 
and though their nervous tissues appear to be composed 
of tfie same material^ and to have their waste supplied 
j/rom tlie same bloody they can receive distinct im- 
pressions ; and yet be indifferent to all but their own. 
Thus the nerves of the tongue and palate distinguish 
flavours, of the nose odours, of the ears sound, of the 
eye pictures. The opinion is, that sensation is pro- 
duced by the wasting away of nerve material. Yet 
who can say why flavours should act onlt/ upon the 
nerve-subfitance of the mouth, the landscape or the 
portrait upon the nerve-substance of the eye, or 
volatile odours upon that of the nose ? Still Airther, 
assuming this theory to be true, who shall say what 
gradations, in that distinction ofnerve-sub8tanoe,make 
the difference in the sensation produced by carburetted 
hydrogen in the form of the gas that we bum, and car- 
buretted hydrogen in the form of otto of roses, oil of 
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turpentine, oil of lemons, of oranges, or of juniper ? 
when, according to Professor Lewis, there is little, if 
any difference, in the proportions in which the carbon 
and hydrogen exist in these bodies, onlj in the 
relation of the atoms to each other, just as the same 
letters of the alphabet maybe so arranged, as to write 
an epitaph, or a song of rejoicing. 

We have taken this very hasty glance at the ner- 
vous system of the human body, in order that you 
may more easily understand the subject of this 
lecture; and now at once invite you specially to 
notice that bread, emphatically called the ^^ sta^ of 
life" (and indeed all the kinds of food which are 
entitled to that designation), haye but little taste; 
that is, they excite the palatial nerves in a very small 
degree; and from this fact we propose to deduce 
some very important physical and moral lessons. To 
those who may be tempted by the foregoing remarks 
to investigate the physiology of life a little further, 
we cordially recommend Professor Johnston's " Chem- 
istry of Common Life," by Lewis, and Lewis's "Phy- 
siology of Common Life," " Physiological Science " 
Jarrold and Sons, "Huxley's Elementary Physi- 
ology," Ac, &c. 

We may take it for granted, that as a bule, a 
very moderate and closely restricted amount of ex- 
citement of the nervous system is essential to the 
health and well-being of the animal frame. And 
this is easily .accounted for, if it be true that the 
destruction of "nerve-substance" is the cause of 
sensation. The wearing away of bodily substance, 
and its re-formation, appears to be a condition in- 
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separably associated with life itself; but this waste 
and supply has its bounds. 

The eye, if always luxuriating on vermiUion, 
scarlet, or crimson, would probably affect the brain 
so as to induce madness ; and, in time, the organ 
itself would be worn out. It is well known that 
some animals are rendered dangerous by the presence 
of anything red ; and those who have the care of the 
insane, observe how they are affected by extremes of 
colour. What depression of spirits, even to melan- 
choly, would violet produce, if the eye rested on that 
only. Too much yellow is said to bring on various 
forms of indigestion. Nature's prevailing colours are 
the MEDIUM ; equally removed from the spectral ex- 
tremes. But she is not all green or blue ; she has 
mingled her scarlet, her pink, her indigo, her violet. 
We have roses, sun-flowers, peonies, carnations, 
daisies, violets. The same is true with regard to 
taste. We have our luscious fruits, our spices, our 
salt ; but the staple commodities — bread and meat — 
have but little to excite the palate ; indeed, are mainly 
dependent for their relish upon the appetite witti 
which we partake of them. Water — colourless, scent- 
less, tasteless (yet not insipid,) but how craved by the 
thirsty. 

Two or three simple facts may be mentioned here, 
as evolving great general principles, well worthy of 
attention, because they are true in the world of mind, 
as well as of matter. 

It marks an unhealthy condition of body when 
the appetite requires to be satisfied with that which 
strongly excites the nerves of taste. 

D 
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A good appetite for bread and meat, with spring 
water, is a proof of a very healthy state of the bodily 
frame. In this latter remark we are not referring, in 
any toat/j to the subject of total abstinence. 

To relish the luxuries of life, in moderation^ is no 
proof of physical disarrangement. 

The more the appetite is tempted by highly- 
seasoned dishes, confectionery, &c., the less will be 
the capability of partaking of plain wholesome food, 
and the further will the body get from the healthy 
state. 

A healthy person may be said never to long for, or 
even to relishy luxuries as the staple article of food. 
Who cares for plum pudding, or twelfth-cake, or 
mince-pies for breakfast ? The craving of a healthy 
appetite, is for that food which contains proper pro- 
portions of the elements of the body to be fed. 

The continual excitement of any of the sentient 
nerves, tends to destroy their power; and in self- 
defence, most of them can reverse their action ; or, if 
pain be " common sensation carried to an intense de- 
gree," we would rather say, can reverse the efiect of 
their action, and nauseate at the very things by which 
at first pleasurable emotions were excited. 

The punishment for over-taxing the nervous system 
is generally two-fold ; sometimes one part of the 
penalty, and sometimes the other, being the most ap- 
parent. Paralysis may suddenly come on, and the 
organ refuse to act its part ; or there may be estab- 
lished a restless craving which cannot be satisfied. 
Feed upon turtle soup, use plenty of " Batiy's sauce," 
anchovy, Ac, ring for the custards, tarts, mince-pies, 
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and the appetite will go ; and the health and vigour 
will go; and from the debilitated frame, languidly 
lounging upon the eajsy chair, a faint articulation 
will be heard-^" Get me something very nice.'* But 
what is that to be? It would puzzle all the " Pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty" to determine. The late Dr. 
Abemethy would write the best prescription, if so be 
there yet remain strength enough to take his advice : 
" Live on sixpence per day and earn it" 

We have said that these principles equally apply to 
the mind as well as the body, and therefore proceed 
at once to make such an application of them. Too 
much monotony in life is evil. The silent system 
of our prisons — one of the extremes on the side of 
physical and moral depression — ^was found to produce 
insanity; the craving for some one to talk to, like 
the thirst for water among canine animals, gave place 
to a horror at the presence of the object once so muoh 
desired, an *^ anthropo," instead of a " hydro "-phobia. 

On the other hand, a life in which excitement pre- 
dominates — ^what is it, and what its results ? These 
questions may be answered by turning to the pages 
of the Leisure Hmr^ No. 180, vol. for 1865. '' Went 
to Lady Blessington's in the evening, — everybody 
goes to Lady Blessington's. No woman will be 
more missed : she is the centre of more talent and 
gaiety than any other woman of fashion in London.'- 
So writes Haydon in his diary, 27th February, 1885, 
of the landlady of Gore House, Kensington. " Such 
was the position which Lady Blessington occupied for 
more than twenty years. Beautiful, graceful, and 
clever, with singularly fascinating manners, she at- 

d2 
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tracted the 61ite of England's distinguished sons ; and 
there, night after night, she found herself the object of 
their flattering homage." Her husband died suddenly 
in 1829, when she was just forty, . Born to a fortune 
of £30,000 per annum, he passed through life without 
aim. He lived to amuse himself, and while yet in 
the prime of life, had the horror to find he was no 
longer amusable ;" (just as many who lived too freely 
on the soups and sauces of Sbyer, who succeeded to 
Gore House, found they had no longer an appetite to 
relish anything.) "When grasped, all his delights 
fell to ashes in his hands." He' was satiated, not 
satisfied with pleasure, " and no kind of 6clat or dis- 
tinction had any charm for him. Fresh excitement 
must be sought abroad, and a long continental tour is 
proposed and carried out." . . . "A widow, she still 
aims at sovereignty in the world of fashion and of 
fashionable literature. Her soirees are the most bril- 
liant. In a long library, lined alternately with 
splendidly bound books and mirrors, and with a deep 
window of the breadth of the room, opening into 
Hyde Park, I found Lady Blessington alope, a 
woman of remarkable beauty, half buried in a fauteuil 
of yellow satin, reading by a magnificent lamp, sus- 
pended from the centre of the arched ceiling ; sofas, 
couches, ottomans, and busts arranged in crowded 
magnificence through the room, enamelled tables, 
covered with expensive and elegant trifles in eveiy 
comer ; a delicate white hand resting on the back of 
a book, to which hand my eye was attracted by the 
blaze of diamond rings." 
Her company are gone, and the depression conse- 
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quent upon undue excitement (both equally unhealthy, 
both morally dangerous), tlie depression has set in. 
" Ere the sound of the carriage wheels of her guests 
have faded and died on her ears, she writes such 
words as these . ^ My heart is like a frozen fountain, 
over which the ice is too hard to allow of the stream 
beneath flowing with vigour, though enough of vitality 
remains to make the chilling rampart that divides the 
waters from light and air insupportable.' She doubles 
an income of £2,000 per annum by novel writing." 
But the public begin to loathe sugar-plums, even 
though served by " a hand glittering in diamonds." 
" Utterly destitute of depth and earnestness, tlie 
major part of her toil perishes," though its titled 
authoress is heard to say : ^^ I am hterally worn out ; 
I look for release from literary toils more than ever a 
slave did from bondage.'^ " We read of her unpaid 
bill of £4,000 for Indian shawls, silks, and laces." 
While she was entertaining her guests, her servants 
were watching the gates, lest one should enter wn- 
bidderiy who would not retire when bidden; and this 
for two years before the fall came. In a ludicrous 
disgoise a sherifiPs officer at last entered, and her 
ladyship departed, honourably leaving her house and 
its ^^ aforesaid " sofas, ottom ns, couches, enamelled 
tables, &c., to the hammer. ^13,000 is realized, and 
a balance of £11 is modestly deposited with her lady- 
ship's banker. {N.B, — It is not polite to take the last 
piece.) Such, then, was Lady Blessington; standing 
in society, as one of the twelfth-night cakes in a con- 
fectioner's shop. 

" Ah I I see, you'd have us go through life with 
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oiir heads hanging down, seeing nothing of the 
world 1 " So say some who, like the Pharisees of old, 
with the poor blin J man, ^' cast out " reason and 
reflection and argument, when it is not convenient to 
meet them face to face. 

" Well, you know, my dear sir, young people 
must see a little of life : you can't put old heads on 
young shoulders." Yes, my dear sir, we do know it, 
and that is just what we want them to see, and not a 
LITTLE of it either. 

^^ Ah! if you were stuck at the desk all day, then 
you'd know ; I should like to see if you wouldn't 
want something." 

And with the permission of these speakers we will 
accompany them, to see what is spread for those who 
" want something." Morally hungry and faint after 
the day's work over (keeping to our original illustra- 
tion), we ask. Is it to be mince pies, and custards, 
and jellies ? or shall we have the less savoury, but 
more substantial, beef, and mutton, and bread ? The 
question is very important. Feed our armies on the 
former, what of a nation's battles? So feed the 
minds of a nation on things analogous to the former, 
and what of the great battles of life? After the 
week's toil, shall we seek the bread of life, or go 
wandering about for " something nice ? " But to go 
back, " something is wanted," and we go to see 
what is the proffered supply; and we, partly at 
least, judge of the demand by the supply. 

Madame Sono will sing a solo, Mr. ^'Set-the- 

Thames-on-Fire " * will perform on the "grand 

■The name is only intended for. those who go just to see it 
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organ/' and Mons. Jalien will, of course, be ^^ con- 
dactor." It will be a very select affair, for people 
who cannot go among ^^ publicans and sinners ; " to 
make it very respectable the "Messiah" will be 
" performed." As the company are crowding in, I 
see a figure in a comer, where ihe gas lamp does not 
shine, and we hear a voice. We catch the words, 
" You know if we can only make them familiar with 
those words,'' only "excite the passive emotions; 
then——," and we hear no more, it would hardly 
have been safe to have said the rest ; a rustling as of 
wings went by, and we thought, Can that be he 
" who transforms himself into an angel of light ? " 
and we wished that those who have the management 
of our church afiairs had just been there at the 
moment, to have heard it too. But we are digress- 
ing. Tuesday evening at 11 p.m. (we say nothing 
about the way home). At home. " Well it was a 

brilliant affair. Madame S yes, a fine voice; 

she was out a note or two. I think if I had had the 
management, but then you see I had not. Dear me, 
why it's cost me 5s. 6d. One must come out some- 
times." 

Wednesday morning, 9.5. Business commences, 
at 9.0. We notice that it is more irksome now than 
when left off yesterday ; the principal is not easy to 
please, the hours are long, everything is out of sorts. 
Stretching and yawning, got the head-ache, no life 

blaze. We bow to men who seek to *' set the Thames on fire," 
alike in mnsio as in any other of the arts and sciences. All 
honour to earnest workers. And note also, we are only speaking 
of concerts used as means of excitement, used to satisfy an on- 
heaJthy Graying. 
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nor energy. Been at the tarts and custards again, 
aye? feel a little sick. You'll be all right by and 
by. People and things and business, principals and 
subordinates, they'll neither be so hard to please, nor 
BO tyrannical, nor so lazy, presently. 

Sunday morning. We must go to a place of 
worship; conscience says that; (thank Grod for that). 
Where shall we go ? " We want something." The 

Rev. Dr. or the Lord Bishop of will 

preach for charity, before the Lord Mayor and 

Aldermen of the City, &a, &c. Let's go. Thoy say 
** he is a very fine man, thoroughly evangelical." *^ A 
beautiful sermon." Was it? "Yes; I should like you 
to have heard him describe ; yes, beautiful sermon." 

Monday morning. " Feel cross," " out of sorts," 
" Mondayish," "I wish I could get out of this, get 
something, &c." What, been at the jams and jellies 
again. There was good bread provided where you 
generally go ; and the Bishop had it also, if you had 
happened to go for that. 

We again change the picture. The chandeliers 
are lighted, the fire blazes cheerfully, there is just 
"a little select party;" a young lady, I notice, 
sitting very erect on a velvet couch, beautifiil white 
hands ; as she sweeps along to the piano her train 
rustles like autumn leaves. " Thank you. Miss Prim ; 
very pretty, indeed." She resumes her seat, the 
exertion was "almost too much for her;" she will 
sit near the door : she knows all about the weather of 
the last two or three days ; has caught a litde cold 
from the damp, but that, she supposes " is fashion- 
able," and so doubtless it is, among some young 
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ladies, who consider it vulgar to be women, genteel 
to be delicate ; ^^ tender at the chest ;" that Madame 
^^ Corset" can account for; she came across the 
reason when she was studying the figure of a wasp, 
as the perfection of feminine beauty. Miss Prim 
knows a young man, or at least her second cousin 
knew him, and he is keeping company with a young 
lady, one Miss Plain, but she's ^^ a common kind of 
girl ;" true she can play well, though no one knows 
how she learnt ; for you might see her if you went 
in the morning (not that I ever did. Miss Prim adds) 
positively, in the kitchen, attending to the cooking ; 
and then, why she reads such " dry " books, and 
she says, she's studying astronomy and natural 
history. 

It is a cold day in December, getting dusk, the 
fire is nearly out, the servant is out for a holiday, 
perchance a longer one than was bargained for, apt 
to be taken in these days, when ^^ domestiques" are 
anything but domesticated. " There's a knock. 
Dear me, that's William, what shall I do ? Well, 
he'll have to make up the fire, I can't. — So says Miss 
Prim, that was, now Mrs. Silk Buyer. Ah ! young 
man : what, you stole a raspberry tart, did you, at 
that party, where Miss Plain was so scandalised for 
lighting fires and cooking, as well as singing and 
playing; and you've eaten off all the jam, as you used 
to do when you were a little boy ? 

Do not misunderstand us. We like pleasant 
parties, and to hear young ladies sing and play ; we 
must say, we enjoy their music better, if they know 
a few of those *^ common things " that every one 
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knows, and which therefore so few learn ; and if they 
can do a few of those vulgar things that ^^ common 
people" do. To choose "fine men," "evangelical 
men" as preachers, is perfectly commendable. But 
allow us to ask, Did you go to the concert to learn 
music, or to acquire a taste for the fine arts? or to the 
the church for " the bread that cometh down from 
heaven?" or to the party for social intercourse ?— or 
did you go for mere excitement ? As we just now 
asked you, Did you eat to please the taste or nourish 
the body? For depend upon it, just as surely as 
you make "excitement" your highest, or indeed 
anything but a very subordinate aim, so surely will you 
become morally imbecile, peevish, discontented ; have 
all the marks of, because really possessing, a shrivelled, 
emaciated, sickly, moral nature. It will take the 
nobleness, the strength, the dignity, the glory of your 
youth, your manhood, your womanhood out of you. 

There is, then, a sturdy reality to be dealt 
with, viz. : That, with few, if any exceptions, let 
youth or adult, of either sex, settle down to what 
sort of life they may, it is a kind of daily revolution 
that becomes more or less monotonous and depressing; 
wasting and wearing body and mind, that waste and 
wear being felt heavily by yauthy because of their 
transition state ; just as midnight watchings affect the 
young more than those of riper years, and because 
they are conscious that there is much want of sym- 
pathy with them, simply because they are young. 
Life is, and we will not attempt to deny it, a kind of 
Pilgrim's Progress, and the " arbours " on the ascent 
of the "hill difiiculty," and the "delectable mountains" 
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oome to some so seldom, that to promise them or 
even talk of them, seems like the relation of some 
fairy dream, never to be realised. And as a remedy 
against the effects of this state of things, efforts are 
made, not to restore the waste, and repair that which 
is morally worn away, but for a time to forget the 
toil: just as inexperienced visitors to the house of 
mourning, try to comfort the afflicted by telling them 
to "forget their troubles." 

Now we return again to the natural, to illustrate 
the moral and spiritual. The body is weary and 
hungry, what wiU you have? A good plate of 
meat with bread and vegetables. Not pies and 
custards? A little of that presently. The mind 
we have said is weary and hungry. What will you 
have? "Bread of life and living water?" No, 
that's insipid. We want a religious novel, a sermon 
that invites discussion, a concert, a select party, 
(often more selected! than select.) That is, a little 
excitement; not food, but strong drink. We ask. 
Is the difficulty met ? We must hold you to that. 
Answer that question. Is not the difficulty increased ? 
Have we overstrained the pictures we have drawn, 
where we have shown that it is ? If the difficulty 
be met, then we have nothing more to say; we 
are answered. Bvt if not. Confess, after artificial 
stimulus, was there not depression proportioned 
thereto? Will the same persons, the same amuse- 
ments, &c., always yield you that degree of pleasure 
which they did at first ? or will they even appear to 
satisfy you for the time being ? Believe me, he who 
is in any measure dependent for the life of his being. 
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in any of its numerous strata, upon that which is 
without, that which is not a fountain within, has 
begotten a craving that will increase in intensity, hut 
will not be satisfied; and an unsatisfeed man,— 
have you thought of such an one ? What an awful 
being is man, with (ynly the craving of one passion let 
loose. Keep him hungry, and he will become a can- 
nibal. Let him desire strong drink, and he can go 
through a wife's tears and children's supplications for 
bread, to gratify his appetite. What then must it be, 
to be altogether unsatisfied ? Have you thought of 
it ? " You must have something." Yes, you have 
thought of that But have you thought that you 
must be "satisfied." (I must repeat this word, 
rather than risk diverting your attention with another.) 
You are an awful being ; awful to yourself, to be 
dreaded by others, if not satisfied. Have you thought 
of what will FILL you ? or whether your present pur- 
suits, enjoyments, &c., are supplying your need? 
Be alarmed to remain unsatisfied. When the soul 
wakes, do not hush it to sleep, with " eat, drink, and 
be merry." That restlessness we spoke of just now 
is the soul saying, What for me ? What you want is 
a spring, a fountain of life, coming into you from the 
depths of your being. You must not want food to 
create an appetite, but the appetite to desire the food. 
You can destroy the sensations of hunger and thirst 
with opium or strong drink, both physically and 
morally, but you must perish if you do. 

Let us venture to suggest a few thoughts which 
may become the food of a healthy moral stimulus. 

What capaciiy is there in a human being 1 What 
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a large soul God has given you t What a national 
gaUery of paintings is a human mind I scenes of 
childhood, youth, manhood ; of festivities and solem- 
nities ; bridal decorations, funeral palls ; all there ; 
may be called for at any moment; the >yhole 
to be let down before US| one day, like a vast pan- 
orama. What a host of photographs are hung up in 
your mind ; the daily varying portraits of the same 
individuals, as well as those of different persons. 
What a cabinet of pictures others have of you. Say 
what are they ? Where have they seen you ? When ? 
What doing ? 

What volumes it would take to write your life. All 
its thoughts, words, deeds. What a world's history 
in miniature you are. Look into yourself. See you 
not Pagan, Mohammedan, Papist, Protestant, Phari- 
see, Publican ? Ah, looking intensely into that deep 
abyss, your soul ; do you see gurgling up just high 
enough to reflect the heavenly light above, a stream- 
let from the fountain of living water? or is it all 
silent, cold, dead ? 

What a source of supply there is for a human 
being. Though the valleys among the Alps, or the 
bed of the Atlantic, be but as the hollow of the hand, 
compared with the capacity of your soul, it can be 
filled. . Though never full, yet drinking from the 
fountain springing up to everlasting life, it will never 
be conscious of want. " It can be filled toith the 
fulness of God Jrom the fulness of God." Only His 
example is good enough for you. Only His life can 
teach you how to live. Only a "wisdom the price of 
which is above rubies," is wise enough for you. 
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Only His presence can guard yoa. You do not ask 
Him to send an angel to stay by you. A world 
gained by the side of you, at the expense of yoti, is a 
dead loss. Thank God for your largeness. Thank 
God for what he thinks oiyou. Thank God that you 
" cannot live by bread only ;" if you could you would 
be merely animal — a human animal. 

Of what immense importance you are to yourselves 
and to the world I What hearts you can break, what 
sorrows there may be about you ; from the sigh of 
the stranger that said, " Poor fellow," through the 
long range of groans, and tears of friends, brothers. 
Bisters, parents, up to Him who groaned in spirit and 
said, " that they were wise." 

Think what a happiness-maker you are intended to 
be, and perhaps are. A maker of joy and gladness 
in each period of life, peculiar to that period ; which 
cannot be made by any one else ; and can never be 
re-produced if the opportunity be lost Li the beauty 
and strength of youth, like the waters of a large 
reservoir, flowing on in prescribed channels^ you 
may irrigate, fertilize, ornament, a whole com- 
munity; but break through the enclosure, overleap 
the boundary, and your strength is wasted ; you are 
left empty ; and all around you is a ruin, a wreck. 

Think how much more ready the world is for you, 
than it was for Adam and Eve, for Abraham, Moses, 
or Paul ; or even for the Prince of Orange, or George 
tlie Third. What work has been done in the world 
to prepare for you. Earthquake work, ocean work, 
volcanic work, sun work, manual labour of millions 
of life-times, mental labour of millions more. What 
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an inheritanoe there is for you to go in and possess ; 
^^ihe world with all its wealth and woe, its mines 
and mountains, oceans, seas, and rivers, with all its 
shipping, railroads, telegraphs, with all the science 
and progress of ages." 

Is your occupation particularly monotonous? life 
very tedious ? Think how in the midst of any toil, 
God can meet you, and as He called Elisha from the 
plough^ raise you to an entirely new sphere of action. 
Or, better still, because the other is doubtful, how 
from the veriest drudgery of life, God can take out 
for you a blessing, in the strength and manliness you 
gain " by patient continuance in well doing." So 
that OLD work may be producing a new condition of 
things in you. It is the manner in which you work, 
not the work itself, that is moulding and fashioning 
the man you are and will be. Remember also that 
the greatest men have been those who have ^^ en- 
dured hardness," who have lived, naturally and 
morally, upon plain fare ; and, that that endurance 
has been the necessary preparation for the deeds of 
valour, for which they have afterwards been dis- 
tinguished. And if depressed, dispirited and wom^ 
you reply, Ah I I am likely to have the servitude, the 
wilderness, the retirement, without the kingship, the 
triumph afterwards ; we reply, even if it be so, that the 
adverse circumstances should cover the whole of life 
here, for what, in the life to come, may not this be the 
necessary preparation, or what may you not be doing 
for future generations? Upon what a pinnacle of 
£Eune now stands the man, who smote upon his breast, 
and said^ ^^ Ofod be merciful to me a sinner;" or the 
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widow, in her poverty, with " two mites " for all 
her living. Kings and nobles, heroes and mariyrs, 
inventors, explorers, discoverers, might all envy these 
two. " how worse than useless I am, said David," 
as he groaned out, " Have mercy upon me, God." 
Ah 1 immortal David, if thou couldst have seen the 
view heaven and hell took of that psalm ; and how 
every penitent soul on earth for all ages after, would 
find relief from its heavy burden, by breathing forth 
its supplications ; but thou sawest it not. The world 
only requires one publican's prayer, one 51st Psalm, 
one Pilgrim's Progress. And this leads me to say: 
reflect yet again, there is a work in the world which 
only yourself can do. "Every human being is a new 
creation, something new for the world." No human 
body was; or ever wfll be again, composed of exactly 
the same ingredients as yours. Ko one ever has 
lived, or can ever again live, exactly in your circum- 
stances ; therefore, no predecessor or successor of 
yours can ever have been, or will ever be, exactly 
what you are. Therefore, reverently look up and say. 
There is a work which " Thou hast given me to do,'* 
and striving, in the doing of it, to please Thee, Thou 
Great Parent of all, is a thought that shall enrich and 
stimulate me for evermore, for it makes all that I 
have to do Divine. Sweeping a shop, arranging a 
fixture, keeping a ledger, all to gain the " Well done, 
good and faithful servant ; " or, if writing to young 
ladies, we should say, what employment so Divine as 
nursing ; thou art God's nurse, with one it may be of 
heaven's angels in thine arms, though thou canst not 
tell why it should come down here first Aim then 
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at this, that when life comes to a close, thou mayest 
say, " I have finished the work Thou gavest me to 
do." Ah 1 how sad that men die who have never 
done their work ; and the world is groaning, and 
suffering, and struggling, hy reason of the want 
which these undone works have created. What if 
David had not written the 51st Psalm, or Bunyan 
given up in suUenness, and not written his "immortal 
dream." What of Joseph himself, if he had failed in 
his work, and not asked his fellow prisoners, " Why 
look ye so sadly to-day?" Yet who could have 
pleaded more excuse for so doing ? 

And here we digress for a moment, just to say, 
that there doubtless is in every human being, a 
natural genius, which, if watched for and cultivated 
in childhood, if it do not direct to the choice of a 
business or profession in after life, may provide the 
cherished work, the healing and restoring worh^ and 
the safeguard of the leisure hour. The greatest 
results to the wodd, have followed from the voluntary 
outgrowth of native talent; as for example, George 
Stephenson's early taste for engineering. Children 
should have leisure time in which no compulsory 
work has to be done ; and it is one of the most im- 
portant parts of education that they be taught to use 
it well. Dear young friends, it often happens that a 
young man's leisure hours wear him, and waste him, 
far more than those he spends in business ; and that 
he fails in the latter from a misuse of the former. 

We have written these few thoughts, that when 
weary, you may take up any one of them, and go 
forth afiresh into this great working world to do your 

E 
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own part which none other can do. Your power to 
work will very much depend upon yonr moral, as 
well as upon your natural diet. It is a great working 
world, and the thought of this is a very healthy 
stimulus to exertion. Look over the globe. It is 
sun-rise, sun-set, mid-day, mid-night, twilight, early 
dawn, star-light, moon-light, clearest sky, and thickest 
gloom, all at the same time. Mid-day in London, 
mid-night in Australia. Sun-rising with Eobinson 
Crusoe, sun-set darting its golden rays throu^ the 
cinnamon groves of Ceylon. Break&st here, dinner 
there, supper elsewhere, silence of sleep and dream- 
land fiirther on. Draw the world's landscape, and 
by an eye that can take in the whole, might be seen 
all at once, spring, summer, autumn, wint^; a 
calm summer evening, a gentle spring morning, an 
autunmal afternoon, a bleak winter's night, all 
passing at the same hour ; snowing, raining, blowing, 
hailing, freezing, ihawing, shining, meltmg, donding, 
thundering, lightning; glistening in dew drops, 
drizzling in fog, blustering in tempest ; here the gentle 
zephyr hardly stirs theslightest ripple, there '^ half a 
gale of wind," crests the ocean billows with silvery 
foam ; elsewhere ^' the other half of the said gale is 
forthcoming," strewing the shores and sands with 
wrecks ; while in another place the face of the deep 
is frozen, and the waters are bound in chains. In 
England the sickle, in Australia it is the plough, in 
France the ^^ harvest home," at the Antipodes tibe 
green blade. Suppose it the Sabbath-day, the open- 
ing morning prayer, as it rises to heaven, meets the 
evening doxology ascending from another part of the 
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world. Or look among the inhabitantSy here the 
in&nty there the man of hoarj hairs; here the 
wedding, there the funeral ; this side, music, dancing, 
gaiety ; over there the dim candle, the muffled tread, 
the last struggle, the closed blinds. 

Think of the " Great World Forces." Man ac- 
complishes fifty miles per hour amid a deafening 
roar. Grod moves a world at the rate of sixty thou- 
sand miles per hour, and nothing is heard ; in calm 
majesiy and awful silence it makes its way. Think 
of the onward motion of events, and that there are 
signs of an approadiing crisis* Look at that far east 
where we were bom, cradle of the arts and civilization, 
of com, wine, and oil, of plagues and pestilences, of 
the Bible and the knowledge of God. See the cradle 
deserted, and all these things rolling westward. The 
waves of eastern despotism and eastern paganism, 
rolling and dashing against Greece and Rome, but 
returning again nnable to pass. What has not 
flowed up the Mediterranean to our shores ; tlience to 
America, and now crossing to Japan, China, and 
India, even Persia is to be modernized, and the circle 
will soon be complete, by the re-establishment of the 
Jews in Palestine, and the re-awakening of Asia 
Minor to her pristine glory. 

Think that you are English, and that England 
stands geographically, stands by its trade and com- 
merce, by its maritime enterprise, by its Bible circu- 
lation, at the very centre of the habitable globe. Be 
the pillars of the nation which you represent, and of 
which you are justly proud. Love of excitement, 
feeding on luxury; weakened and enfeebled, and 

E 2 
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paralyzed Borne, and left her a prey to Goihs and 
Vandals ; and we tremble for England. If her sons 
and daughters live on confectionery, who shall do her 
work ? If the novel, even though it be a religious 
one ; the concert, even though the " Messiah " be 
performed ; the ball room, the theatre, or any other 
means of animal excitement, be the food that is to 
nourish them, to repair the waste that time and toil 
have made ; if the " Bread of Life and the living 
water " be not sought, then England's strength 'will 
depart ; and with hopes ^' built on the sand, the rains 
will descend and the floods come, and the winds blow 
and beat upon us," and histories of future ages shall 
carry the record across the sea of time— England 
"fell, and great was the fall of it" If life be a 
twelfth-night, give us Shakespeare, "the great master 
of the revels to mankind ;" give us a man who shall 
"bring the planets from their spheres, and advertise 
a superior pyrotechny this evening," give us men who 
shall "^^er/brw" the "Creation," "the Song of 
Moses," "the Messiah," and advertise " a Sacred 
Harmonic Society." Give us dress, fashion, ball 
rooms, wines, &c. Bur if not. By thy love of thy 
country, and its freedom ; by the view of its high 
place among the nations ; by the thought of the work 
thou hast to do in the world; by the memory of the 
Eyes that are upon thee, above, around, beneath ; by 
tlie knowledge that thy God loves thee, values thee, 
groaned for thee, died for thee ; by the consideration 
of the depth of exhaustion, of which thou art capable, 
we beseech thee, hear the voice, addressing thee, 
when life's travel has made thee faint, " If any man 
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thirsty let him come to Me and drink." ^^ I am the 
bread of life, he that cometh mito Me shall never 
hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall never 
thirst." Thirst, for what -do you thirst? Whether 
you know it or not, whether you admit it or not. He 
only. He alone can satisfy. Will God dwell with 
me? Dwell in me an individual presence? Will 
Ood forgive me ? Will God love me as if I had 
never sinned ? To all these questions, Jesus answers 
^* Come unto Me." ^' If any man thirst," whatever 
that thirst may be, " let him come to Me." 

Though we have mainly addressed ourselves to the 
young, and specially to young men, we may be 
allowed a word to the Christian public. 

Pastors of churches of all denominations, and 
teachers of truth everywhere, we sympathise with 
you. We believe that among your greatest trials 
(we speak now specially of ministers) is that arising 
from the vitiated taste we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe — a love of change and excitement. In large 
cities and towns this, perhaps, as much as any other 
cause, weakens our church power, by scattering our 
forces ; and the great enemy, like the Norman con- 
queror, knows ^e value of this stratagem. Men 
forget how you have studied and toiled to provide 
for them the Living Bread. They forget that you 
may be tempted, tried, aiSicted, depressed in spirits, 
darkened in mind, in order that you may know how 
to ^* speak a word in season to him that is weary," to 
him who hereafter shall be tried or tempted ; they 
take the cup of consolation at your hands, often un- 
mindful of what you have had to suflfer, to enable you 
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to get it ready. It is with these views that we believe 
our subject is one suited to the times in which we liy& 
We believe that Bitualism grows in tlie soil of a de- 
praved appetite ; that it does not gain ground because 
the masses are convinced that it is true, but because 
it appeals to the " We want something," to which we 
have alluded above. To those who seek to satisfy 
this WANT with robes, and candles, and pictures, and 
masses, and parade, and show and pomp, we saj, 
" Beware !" These unsatisfied souls shall wake from 
the sleep into which you have drugged them. Before 
it be too late, we warn you. When they find out that 
you have deceived them, that you have not brought 
them to the way of life and salvation ; these craving 
SOULS, — how will you stand before their indignation ? 
They slumber on in content now. Ah I Cotapaxi and 
Tumbora sleep ; sleep for nearly a century ; but, 
when they awake ! 

To hearers we would say, find a home where you 
may be fed with substantial food. Look less for 
variety of taste, and more to the nourishment. Seek 
the " living bread that cometh down from heaven, 
that you may eat and live for ever." Be not fugi- 
tives in the Church of God, going to and fro seeking 
"something nice," but "find a settled rest. 

While others go and come; 
^ No more a stranger or a gaest 

Bat like a child at home." 

We must not forget to remind you that we have 
only as yet taken one view of the matter. Its reflex 
influence upon the social organization has equal 
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olaims upon cmr attention. A life of mere excitement 
leads men not only to look for it for themselves, bat to 
seek to be themsdves the means of exciting it in others. 
How this element mns throngh oar bosiness life, 
through oar home life, and throngh oar charch life, 
none can fail to obsenre. Men are valued more for 
the pounds per annum thej have, or are supposed to 
have, than for the possession of honesty and integrity, 
much less of true piety. This, too, is a means of 
scattering our forces, and thus we are only able to 
show a very weak front, very " broken squares," to 
the enemies of religion, and " every wind of doctrine " 
that comes along carries away some of our disunited 
elements. We profess to "walk by faith not by 
sight," yet equality of circumstances, too often of 
outside show and pretensions, are almost essential for 
the recognition of Christian brotherhood : and we heed 
not the voice of the book that in its calm, sublime 
majesty, looks down from the infinite heights, and 
says, " My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be." 

Space forbids our enlarging ; we only say, Men and 
brethren, the whole thing is unsound. Fed upon 
the unsubstantial, unsatisfying, least nutritious ele- 
ments, physically, mentally, or spiritually, there must 
be weakness and debility ; a lack of manly vigour 
and strength : and if for the social bond, or rather 
instead of it, we have that which never can unite man 
to man, the organization is weak, and therefore in- 
capable of the great struggle between integrity and 
dishonesty, between reality and show, between truth 
and error, which must be maintained if we are to hold 
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our place among the nations. We inyite earnest at- 
tention to the annexed words of the poet, because 
thej so clearly point out the difference between the 
true and the false in our social elements ; and because 
the character supposed to be addressed in these lines, 
is evidently one who in moral appetite and deport- 
ment, has fallen into the error which our remarks 
have been intended to expose. 

'* Nay, part not so with distant air, thou cold and stately one, 
For in thy mirror'd mind I see an image of my own. 
Thy words haye found an echo in my being's depths, and 

mine 
I dare to think, thou sister sonl, have echoes foimd in thine. 
What if we twain did meet, in some far off and lonely isle, 
Where neyer flower did scent the earth, and never sunbeam 

smile; 
Would* st thou not fly to greet my step ? Would*st thou not 

wildly cling? 
Would*st thou not thank with bursting heart, theProyidenoe 

that sent 

A Brother and a Friend?" 



CHAPTER III. 

Belioion Ain) ITS Unifobm. To which shall I Bow ? 

Politeness^ courtesy, reverence, and worship,* are 
certainly so far related to each other, as to be on the 
same line of thought. We recognize them all in the 
Mosaic law, and in the lines radiating from it in the 
New Testament. Worship of God, respect for His 
worship, standing first ; then the law of worship to 
our neighbour, which we usually call by milder terms 
than worship, is given in the beautiful words, " in 
honour, preferring one another." To "worship" 
and to *^bow down" are terms often associated in 
Scripture; an eye to worship, or to do homage to 
worth, and a disposition to reverence, being begotten 
the one of the other. We have shown in our last 
paper that the object of the worship or respect which 
we show to one another, largely indicates and largely 
influences character, national and individual, the 
national /rom the individual ; that to speak plainly, if 
a man or a nation of men respect and honour each 
other because of the God-4ikeness in man, because of 
their working and giving, and aspiring, because of 
their heavenward tendency, and what they bring from 
heaven to earth with them ; the value thus set upon 
true greatness and nobleness will tend to increase it, 
to call it forth, to make unmanliness, ignobleness, vice, 
hide their heads ; but that if we reverence, " touch 

* " Worship is worth-ship." 
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our hats," to appearances, to the shows in which men 
walk, to colours, dress, purses, money, houses, equi- 
pages, then the desire to possess these will grow among 
men ; each will vie with his fellow ; envyings, jea- 
lousies, absence of courtesies and politeness and 
refinement, of regard to the feelings of others, cold- 
hearted selfishness, will grow. For to quote the 
language of the last paper, he who ^^ touches his hat 
to uniform," respects an object in which all cannot 
successftilly vie with each other ; elevates that as the 
worth-ship which all cannot equally attain ; by which 
men learn to " drag to their own net," in "honour 
preferring" themselves. 

Now there are religious dresses, imitations of the 
true embodiments of religion to which men are 
equally prone to do homage. 

Let me be clearly understood in starting. There 
is the true Christian, whose religion is in the " hid- 
den man of the heart," that which is " incorruptible," 
" the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price;" the religion 
which is "the presence of God to a spirit according 
to the laws and operations of a spirit," a presence to 
which we approach by repentance, by faith, by be- 
coming one with the Father through Christ; and 
there is the living embodiment of that religion, or 
rather the embodiment with a livinff religion in it, as 
varied, as the human countenance, human form, 
human voice are varied, because each has a living 
humanity working it out ; and there are the " laws of 
commandments contained in ordinances," which direct 
the outward manifestations of this true religion, 
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adapting it to the life it has to liye. This religion is 
the true worship of God. It is the ^dwelling of 
God in man^ manifest in the outooming of Qod 
through man. In every Christian Gt)d is present to 
the world. 

Then we must observe, there are men who are not 
hypocrites, sincere earnest men, who regard religion 
as a standard of life to which they must twrk upy a 
sacred enc]o3ure, which they must make for themselves, 
and then walk within it. But their error is, they go 
about to ^^ establish their own righteousness,^' not 
knowing that God in man works out his righteousness. 
Their idea of religion is in external imitation, correct- 
ness of copy, not a Divine life thus embodying itself: 
the God of such is a lawgiver, pleasing himself in the 
making of law, thinking most of his own power to 
make; and pleased with man in proportion to his 
approach to a faultless obedience. They think they 
" do God service," and while never hoping completely 
to atone for the past or attain to perfection in the 
future, they are John's disciples, baptized to his 
baptism of ^* repentance ;" and " what shall we do 
then?" is the great question of their lives. They 
watch, pray, confess, and with the hope that the 
"Lamb of Grod" who is to take away the sin of 
the world, will take away the sin which, with all, still 
remains, they drag on a weary religious life of 
penance, to which, however, they willingly resign 
themselves as the will of God. But as yet they are 
not " baptized to the Holy Ghost." There is a third 
class who, with little or no sincerity, with lower and 
sordid motives; according as religion is respectable. 
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popular, well spoken of, will bring gain, copy this 
outward embodiment of religion and trade with it ; 
who go to the world with it, and say, " stand by thy- 
self, I am holier than thou ;" who go to God with it, 
and say, ^^ I thank Thee that I am not as other men, 
I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
possess," 

With these introductory remarks, we at once pro- 
ceed to examine the question before us. Shall we 
bow to religion or its uniform ? 

What are we ? Where are we ? What has made 
us what we are? A man in the olden time, the 
noblest specimen of his race, a true-hearted, large- 
hearted, open-hearted, courageous man, said, "By 
the Grace of God, I am what I am." Suppose wo 
take a form to fill up, and go away alone and unfold 

it, and find it thus, " By the , I am what 

I am." What shall we put in the blank? 

In viewing a work of art, we are interested in 
being told how it was produced. In viewing the 
works of Nature, we regard that man as a benefactor 
of his race who can tell us 'how any of the exter- 
nal results were brought about Surely, then, in 
human character, we find workmanship, the origin and 
plan and operation of which should engage our at- 
tention. In the sacred records Paul's character 
stands unrivalled ; unique among all the Bible speci- 
mens of humanity, for the marvellous change wrought 
in it, for the opportunity it a£Pords us of examining 
two different processes of man-making ; the " Saul of 
Tarsus," whose very " breath" was as a blast-iumace 
to " the disciples of the Lord ;" and Paul the Apostle, 
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80 conspicuous for learniug, V^^ty} boldness, bravery, 
kindly sympathy, gentleness, meekness, for true 
manliness, which is godliness, for ^'adorning the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." It is 
said that a French infidel, who set himself the task 
of writinff a volume that should prove the Bible to 
be an imposture, a " cunningly-devised fable," suc- 
ceeded to his own satisfaction till he came to the 
ninth chapter of the Acts, and the change in this 
man baffled him ; he surrendered at this Biblical for- 
tress, laid down his arms, deserted the ranks of in- 
fidelity, and defended that which he had sought to 
destroy. 

Now, " Saul of Tarsus" was made what he was, up to 
the beginning of that ninth chapter, by " bowing to the 
uniform " of religion, and very much of it man-made 
uniform. For it must be remembered, that to which 
W9 do homage makes us what we are, as well as 
manifests what we are. Saul of Tarsus was a Phari- 
gee — one of the better specimens of this class, of 
which Nicodemus or Gamaliel may be taken as ex- 
amples. A young doctor of the law, of extraordinary, 
perhaps unequalled attainments as a scholar, so much 
so, that his scholarship often helped him in his after 
difficulties. " Can'st thou speak Greek ?• ' asked the 
chief captain, in surprise. " Paul, thou art beside 
thyself; much learning doth make thee mad." He 
knew many languages, must have been able to write 
in many, an exceedingly rare attainment in those 
days. I meet him regularly in the synagogue at 
9 a.m. and 3 p.m., the third and the ninth hour; he 
bowed reverently to the hour, thought that was 
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reverence to God. On the day of yearly atonement 
he looks worn, pale, and feverish, he has just come 
from the synagogue, he was there all night, he has 
not tasted even water for four and twenty hours. 
He has on his phylacteries, a small parchment sewn 
up in leather, worn on the forehead, or on the left 
arm, perhaps both. On the parchment was written 
Deut vi. 4 — 9 ; xi. 13—21, " Bind them for a sign 
upon your hand that they may be as frontlets between 
your eyes." On the door-posts of the house are 
other Scriptures, that he may literally ftdfil the law 
of Moses. He searches for every crumb of unleavened 
bread, that there be none in the house during the 
Passover, offering a prayer for forgiveness should 
there be a morsel left undiscovered. He observes the 
Sabbath. He will not " pluck the ears of com " though 
hungry. (The Pharisees said it was a kind of reaping, 
and plants and trees were to rest as well as men and 
animals.) He will not exceed the 2,000 cubits from 
the city wall, the limit of "the Sabbath day's 
journey." He never eats with "unwashen hands;" 
pays all the " tithes into Grod's storehouse," " fasts 
twice in the week." We do not think he says, " I am 
not as other men," though he distances Gentiles^ lest 
he should be defiled, and passes the " publican " with 
the bitterest animosity. But he is too intelh'gentand 
too busy a man for paltry pride. Zealous to hot- 
headedness, often lacking in discretion, we think 
Gamaliel sometimes smiled with a slight mixture of 
pity at his fiery young scholar, of whom notwith- 
standing he doubtless felt very proud, perhaps he 
sometimes moderated Saul's wrath against the 
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Nazarenes by his own temperate ootinsel, ^^ lest haply 
je be found to fight against Ck>d ;" and then it was, 
as well as in the thoughts that came to his mind in 
those lonely hours of fasting and midnight watching 
in the synagogue, that he felt those ^^ pricks " against 
which another voice told him it was ^' hard to kick." 

What kind of man did this homage to tha uniform 
of religion make ? homage, be it remembered to many 
of the forms and ceremonies which were of Divine 
appointment, even as clothes were first divinely made. 
Let the Scripture tell us, partly in his own words, 
what was the character of the man who could say, 
^^ touching the righteousness which is in the law 
blameless," ^^The witnesses*' (at the death of 
Stephen) ^^ laid down their clothes at a young man's 
feet whose name was SauL" ^^ Saul was consenting 
to his death," ^^ Saul made havoc of the church " (a 
wolf in the sheepfold of the church) ^^ entering into 
every house, taking men and women, and committing 
them to prison." " Saul, yet breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter." Let him speak for himself. 
'^ Many of the saints in Jerusalem I shut up in prison, 
and when they were put to death I gave my voice 
against them." " I punished them oft in every city." 
^^ J was exceedingly mad against them." ^^ I com- 
pelled them to blaspheme." 

Why should the making of men by rites and cere- 
monies, by formularies and fasts, by laws of outward 
obedience, &c., produce such results ? For is it not 
true, amidst sensualism on the one hand, and Phari- 
seeism on the other, poor human nature sickens, 
pines, bleeds, and dies ? 
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There is the ^* brutish man " or man-brute, who 
knoweth not " that it is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord." His highest question is, " what shall I eat, 
what shall I drink ? " his god, his object of reverence 
is his natural body, his "glory is his shame;"* his 
highest aspiration is, " Soul take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry." And the soul, if not quite extinct, 
says, the things in these barns are not the things of a 
soul : as well say, body, there are laws and com- 
mandments, and ordinances, and promises " laid up 
for thee for many years." , 

Is there one who shall read this book, who is living 
without his soul, going no further than a mere 
animal life? We remind you that. He who spared 
Nineveh, who looked at the cradles, at the little ones 
on the floor, and said, " Should not I spare Nineveh, 
that great city, wherein are more than six-score 
thousand, who know not their right hand from their 
left ?" who thus teaches us that life is so much better 
than death; He speaks otherwise when that life is 
wholly given to pleasure. By the flood, by the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, by the epitaph 
on the lost Nineveh, " This is the City that dwelt 
carelessly;" by the fall of Babylon, the decay of old 
Eome ; by the " Black Death " of the fourteenth 
century, which Englishmen acknowledged to be the 
scourge of God, because of their being given up to 
pleasure and extravagance ; by the plague of 1665^ 
God seems to sayi Death is better than life, when 
mere animal gratification, the animal life, is all that 
is left. And surely the destruction of Jerusalem 

* Bead Philippians ill. 
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seems equally on the other hand to show us, that the 
" broad phylacteries," the " long prayers for a pre- 
tence," the payment of " tithes of mint and anise and 
cummin," the "straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels," the " washing of hands," making "clean the 
outside of the cup and platter " were equally fatal to 
man and wearisome to God. It can make Pharisees 
and Scribes (see Matt, xxiii.), a Saul of Tarsus, a 
Queen Mary, a Bonner, a Gardiner, an Archbishop 
Laud, but never a Paul, a Luther, a Bunyan. 

Just a glance at one or two of the reasons why the 
worship of the body which religion takes to itself, its 
clothes or " uniform," should be so utterly ruinous to 
individuals or communities. We have seen that 
*^ touching our hat to Uniform," in the literal sense, 
hides the man from our sight, makes men reverence 
externals, and that, this is ruin. And we see that 
doing the same in the religious sense made men 
ab'angers to God ; when He came to dwell among 
them, the Publicans and Sinners recognised Him 
sooner than Scribes and Phai'isees. 

It supposes that a man can heal the leprous body, 
by taking off the leprous skin. It is not " the Ethi- 
opian changing his skin," but putting a European 
skin over it. It represents God as arbitrary and 
exacting, makes religion a question of purchase- 
money, salvation the reward of merit. It is an 
inversion of the true order of things. If there be 
antecedents and consequents with God, the Gospel is 
first, the Law is second ; the essence of the Gospel 
is deeper than the Law, lies behind it, produces it. 
Jesus Christ the embodiment of the Gospel, is the 

F 
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magnifier of Law. It is an efibrt to purchase the 
love of God, or rather His complacency, love it 
cannot understand. 

It is the compression of the great ocean of Divine 
mercy and salvation, of the " riches in glory," into 
channels which men have dug. The Pharisee 
squeezed the fourth commandment into his nutshell, 
and confined the keeping of the command to things of 
his own invention. And do not the advocates of " Bap- 
tismal regeneration," limit the power of converting 
grace, God's ways and means of coming to a soul, to 
one ordinance, performed by one set of men, in one 
period of life — men are only to be " tunied from 
darkness to light," Christ is only to give them light, 
through one medium. Can God, or will He, only 
convert men by one ordinance, even if that were 
clearly a divinely appointed one, and performed in 
ever so orthodox a manner ? Can a channel for the 
ocean be dug with a human spade? or, can the 
rivers be filled from one cistern? The words of 
Jesus Christ must have surprised men who were 
'^ accustomed to the teaching of those formal re- 
ligionists, whose principle it was never to grow 
wiser, whose thinking had been finished for them by 
antiquity, whose pole-star was self-interest, whose 
speech was like the feeble echo of the voices of the 
dead, whose religious nets consisted in washing your 
hands before eating, in straining at gnats before 
drinking water or wine, and in not walking 
above a mile-and-a-half on tlie Sabbath day."* Men 

♦ Mystery oj Grotcth and other Sermons, Bev. E. White. An 
inTaluable book. 
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wlio had been accustomed to hear of religion as law, 
beginning and ending in obedience to a law, sel- 
fishly enacted, and as selfishly kept; wondered when 
they found God to be a living practical love, descend- 
ing into the depths of men's miseries, " determined 
to save." This leads us to turn at once to our second 
view of this character so marvellously, so entirely 
changed, and to consider the "grace of God" as a 
man-maker. Reader, God offers Himself to you as 
a maker of men. He offers to make you. Do you know 
of anything He has made that is not beautiful, 
exquisitely beautiful? Do you know of any man 
he has made, whom you would not wish to be like ? 
This world is a great man-making establishment. 
Some are making themselves, living only the animal 
life, forgetting that the absence of the " Bread from 
heaven" condemns them to animalism. Some are 
making themselves ; they are going to bring the make 
to God to approve of, believing that He ought to 
approve of it, while all the time there lurk in their 
breasts secret sad misgivings, that the make will not do. 
A man made " by grace" — at work for God as sooii 
as he begins to be " made by Him," this is noteworthy. 
No precise definition of the word " grace " need bo 
attempted. Paul's words fit into no groove of the- 
ological explanation, it was grace in all its meanings 
that made him what he was. It was " the ffrace of 
God that bringeth salvation." It was " the grace of our- 
Lord Jesus Christ, who though rich yet for our sakes 
became poor; that we through His poverty might 
become rich." It was the " grace that was sufiicient 
for him." It was the ^' word of His grace." It was 

F 2 
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by " the forgiveness of sins according to the riches of 
His grace." It was by " being sti'ong in the grace of 
our Lord Jesns Christ." By ^^ coming boldly to the 
Throne of Grace." *^ By having grace to serve Godac* 
ceptably." It was the grace that gave him forgive- 
ness, life, salvation, all the highest gifts a God and 
Father had to bestow, though he had done his wm^sL 
Consider how Divine forgiveness must have appeared 
to Paul. As " Saul of Tarsus " what had been his life- 
work? We have seen how it operated among men ; 
but how did it deal with God? Human salvation 
was, if we may so speak, God's favourite work ; the 
previous ages of the world had been^preparing for it, 
prophets prophesied of it, psalmists wrote and spoke 
of it. It required the greatest strain upon the love of 
God to bring it about ; that it did not exhaust that 
love proved it infinite. " The Beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased " must be ^^ given," if men are to be 
saved ; the culminating act of love so far as we can 
conceive, or so far as revelation makes known. That 
Son's prayer, so submissive to the Father's will, " if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me," uttered as 
the perspiration of blood fell in " great drops to the 
ground," must not be answered by taking away that 
cup ; the agony of the Son in enduring, only equalled 
by the agony of the Father in permitting the endur- 
ance ; that agony voluntarily born on the part of 
Christ, "Hay down My life," therefore " the Father 
loveth Me." " I delight to do Thy will, my God." 
He had been a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief all His life, now spitted upon, mocked, scourged, 
crucified : 
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" 'Tis finished,'* He cries, 
** ImpasfiiTe He saffers ; immortal He dies.*' 

Surely such a work must have been glorious in his 
eyes to labour so long for it, and still more so when 
it had been thus suffered for. And if you read Bev. 
vii. 9 — 17, you will see the glorious consummation to 
which it was all to be brought ; you will see how the 
heart of Grod is set upon the accomplishment of the 
work ; *' the joy he has set before him ;" " a great mul- 
titude that no man can number ^' of Gentiles ; and of 
the very people " who killed the prophets, and stoned 
them that were sent unto them," who had crucified the 
well-beloved Son ; of that people there were to be sealed 
an hundred and forty and four thousand ;* all pure ; 
and God Himself thinking of Himself as wiping all 
tears from their eyes* Now, such a work, after such 
agonies to ^^ finish " it, and with such a prospect in its 
final accomplishment, Paul had strained every muscle 
and nerve, every physical and mental power to destroy, 
to destroy in its very first buddings into the world's 
life ; yet he feels himself forgiven, God " never 
mentiofis " his former life to him — ^nay, is he not al- 
lowed to take a great part in the work which he once 
sought to " destroy." This forgiveness of " the chief 
of sinners" was the grace that was the making of 
this new man, new in name, newer in nature. 

Bowing to the mere " uniform " of religion, then, 
makes the bitterest enemy to God and man, while all 
the time it looks like " doing God service ;" just as in 
ordinary life dress and fashion are bowed to, and the 

* 144 is the sqaare of the number denoting oniyerEality, as il 
said nniyersal thousands. 
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individual himself despised. We can only glance at 
this God-made man. What does he think of all 
that in which he once boasted? *^ I do count them 
but dung that I may win Christ," but " dung," our 
lowest word. He " committed the keeping of his soul 
to Jesus," persuaded thathe was able to keep it against 
that day. What kind of a man ? Brave, as all true 
religion is. Compare 2 Cor. xi. 24 — 33 with 
2 Cor. iv. 16, 17, 18. Read Acts xvi. Listen, 
" Persecuted but not forsaken, perplexed but not in 
despair, cast down, but not destroyed." '^ A good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, enduring hardness," but none 
the less, all the more, gentle, sympathizing, loving, 
grateful, affectionate. His conduct to women, and 
his ever kindly reference to their aid in the work of 
the Lord, is specially to be remarked, at a time when 
the sex were so little accounted of. Read the Epistle 
to Philemon, and see if it were not true, " I was 
gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her 
children." '' Greet Mary, who bestowed much 
labour on us." " Phoebe, our sister, receive her in 
the Lord, as becometh saints, assist her in whatso- 
ever business she hath need of you, for she hath been 
a succourer of many, and of me also." " My fellow 
workers unto the kingdom of God who have been 
a comfort to me." My kinsmen, my fellow-prisoners 
who were in Christ before me." " Be of good cheer, 
take some meat, for this is for your health, for there 
shall not a hair fall from the head of any of you." 
An earnest man — " There stood by me this night 
the Angel of God, whose I am and whom I serve." 
^•' I leave the things that are behind." " I press 
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(toward i!he mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God," " I keep under my hody and bring it into 
subjection," as one of the Grecian runners had done, 
with an Olympic prize in view. 

A man of the highest refinement in manners and 
morals — a scholar — a gentleman — for his views 
•of the moral laws of true religion read Romans xii., 
1 Thess. v., Eph. v. Yet how happy were God- 
fearing, God-loving men as he delineated them, 
<^ singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord." 
A Christian soul to him was a soul full of songs of 
praise. An ardent lover of souls — " if by any means 
I might save some." A large-hearted man — com- 
pare a Pharisee's prayer for men, (if such did ever 
pray for men that they might be brought back to 
faithful allegiance to the law of Moses as they had 
translated it,) with the Apostle's, that they ^^ might 
know the height, depth, length, breadth of the love 
^of Christ, which passeth knowledge, and be filled 
with all the fulness of God." " God shall supply all 
your need according to His riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus." 

How beautiful God's work must appear to Himself. 
He does not get used to it, so that it loses its freshness 
4x) Him. Every soul that He transforms is a work 
to Him of intense beauty, as much so as if it were the 
first, the only one. He alone knows its value. He 
speaks of it as one of " His jewels." (Mai. iii. 17, 18.) 

Oh, remember the "grace" that made this man what 
lie was, is free to all. Equally powerful and equally 
'beautiful in its working as of old. It is nothing less 
ihan the " gi'ace of our Lord Jesus Christ." 



CHAPTER IV. 

« I FEEL 60 WELL." GaN BXAXi HEALTH BE FELT ? Is THE EZCITS- 
UEMT OAXKED BY ISELINa LITE, HEALTHY OB 0THEBWI8E ? 

The common things of daily life are evidently de- 
signed to afford food for the mind as well as to 
minister to the body; to teach higher lessons than,. 
" what we shall eat, or what we shall drink, or where- 
withal shall we be clothed ? " ** A tree has another 
use than for leaves and apples, corn than for meal^ 
and the ball of the earth than for tillage and roads :" 
these things bare a second and finer harvest to the- 
mind, being emblems of its thoughts, and conveying 
in all their natural history a certain mute commentaiy 
on human life. Creation may be thus traced to one^ 
common authorship, to one God, a living God, not 
cold and distant as the sky on a frosty midnight,, 
not inert and inexorable as the Deity in whom we 
are now to be taught to believe, called "force." Nay 
more, the question may be asked, though of course it 
must remain with the interrogative sign. May not the 
physical world, with all its myriad plans and opera- 
tions, be the diagrams, the living, moving, panoramas,, 
by which myriads of classes in yonder regions called^ 
heaven, or in some of the yonder worlds, are being 
taught heavenly lessons, seeing that these said opera- 
tions are intended and are used to teach lessons of 
higher wisdom down here? A storm, a whale, or* 
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more likely a shark, the short-lived gourd, a worm| 
the cradles of infancy, and a small portion of the 
cattle on a thousand hills, were all used to teach one 
man knowledge, and to cure him of a patriotism 
which was overrunning his philanthropy. When the 
manner of knowinffiaeUy (not judging them,) was to be 
taught, then came the simple lesson that ^^ men do not 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles." Bemark 
in passing on which side the lesson turns. If there's 
grapes, its not a thorn ; not if there's thorns there 
will be no grapes; though that be implied ; the manner 
of putting it is very suggestive of the fact on which 
side our error in judgment will turn. There are four 
things says, the old book, " exceeding wise." What 
an honour to have such a reputation from such an 
author, in such a place ; at any rate we think so, 
the ant, locust, spider, come on to the diagram sheet : 
wisdom again, and there is the serpent, harmlessness 
the dove. Yet observe nature is as far from teaching 
everything, from even realizing to us the highest 
things, as diagrams are far from realities, as the 
picture of a pine apple is from describing its taste, or 
that of the nightingale its note. 

This train of thought, for an instant, to introduce 
our present subject. In a former paper we sought to 
gain instruction suitable to the times in which we 
live, from some of the laws of taste, gathering up 
some hints from the fact that, while it is evidently 
the kindly will of our heavenly parent that we should 
enjoy our food, that enjoyment is not to be a highly 
sensational one, and if we persist in making it so, 
we shall soon destroy health and capability of enjoy- 
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ment in that direction altogether. The proper enjoy- 
inent must be firom something lying far behind the 
region of taste. And from this we think there is 
suggested to us the fact that life's work must not be 
merely sensational, that sensationalism must not rule, 
must indeed be very subordinate to other and prior 
•claimants. According to the title of our present 
paper, health being unfelt is to afford us entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

. I hope you are all well in more senses than one. I 
hope in more senses than one, that you do not feel well, 
<irfeel the wellness : for so soon as you feel your health, 
feel your breathing, feel your digestion, &c., you aYe 
iUy you are out of health to that degree of feeling. 
Now a clear consciousness of this fact requires some 
reflection, and the difference between the feeling and 
the not feeling is not very easy to describe ; indeed, 
the facts themselves, may appear contradictory to 
«ome persons, who may try to make themselves 
very snug in a corner and say. Well now, I've got 
the book, I had better read on ; but, as to telling mo 
I cannot tell when I feel well, tlie thing's an ab- 
surdity, opposed to all common sense ; I know if I am 
well, I know if I'm ill, and there's an end of it. 
Query friend, if that be the end of it. Begin with 
«ome rude illustrations. We do not mean, of course, 
rudeness in the sense of impertinence and vulgarity, 
but in the older meaning of that word. Do you feel 
that you have two ears ? Yes, they burn coming in 
out of the wind. Yes, one aches, I have got a little cold. 
You see out of the natural condition you feel them ; 
when they cease to burn, or you are overpowered by 
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some otlier object of attention, you will know they are 
there if you call to mind, otherwise you will actually 
forget their presence. Your teeth, if sound and in a 
perfectly healthy condition, you don't feel them. 
What a nuisance those artificial ones are 1 there may 
be gradations in their annoyance, misfits or good fits, 
with springs or without springs ; ah, but the secret 
is you feel them, always feeling your teeth till you 
get used to them, and in that exercise of feeling 
nature always suffers. Accommodation to the 
artificial always means loss of natural power in the 
struggle ; so if you are plus in digestion by reason of 
these teeth, though that is a high plus and remains 
plus, the addition sum has a minus in it. 

Now suppose you did/^eZ all that goes on in your 
frame. Suppose wellness rose to a degree that could 
be felt Oh, the burden, the misery of life. OxAy feel 
your breathing, feel digestion, feel the pressure of 
the air on the skin, feel the circulation of your blood, 
as persons feel some of these things when they iare 
recovering from fainting. Think of it till you think 
of the wisdom and benevolence of the Great Parent 
of AH, who has so wonderfully adjusted the feeling 
power. 

A gentleman who broke his leg told me that his 
time of greatest suffering was in getting the limb to 
work again after being so long laid up. You see he 
felt his leg ; felt, to an extreme degree, what we might 
have been made always to feel in a slight degree, 
every . fibre of every nerve and muscle getting to 
work again. 

Oh, my leg ! got the gout, sir I Ah I I feel my 
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shoulder. Touch of the rheumatism , perhaps ? Some- 
thing the matter with the spine ? How do you know ? 
I suppose you feel your back? Ah I my toe. A 
corn or a chilblain ? If nothing's the matter you do 
not feel your toe ; and if asked how many you had, 
you fall back upon the memory of the last sight you 
had of your foot, rather than distinctness of feeling in 
each toe. The use of this illustration, and especially 
the truth of it will readily appear, if you think of the 
anatomy of any part of the body. Take the back- 
bone for example, how many separate and distinct 
pieces of bone has it? But whoever felt each one 
distinctly ? Indeed, how many thousands do not even 
know what kind of a backbone they have. 

It has been said that a young pickpocket is edu- 
cated in his nefarious art by having to abstract 
articles from a bag hung with bells, not one of which 
he must set ringing ; and if he fail, you can imagine 
that such obtuse moral feeling will not yield much 
consideration for his natural feelings. But what 
if the bag were made of sensitive nervous tissue, 
and he must not make it feel ? 

Think of tlie sensitiveness of the human body, you 
cannot touch it with a hair but what it is felt, and 
yet what goes on without our feeling ? 

The blood in the body of an adult is said to weigh 
about 25 lbs. The whole of this passes through the 
arterial and venous systems once in about three 
minutes ; and the process goes on continually ; yet so 
little felt, that men lived in the world more than 5,000 
years, profoundly ignorant of the circumstance al- 
together, and accused Harvey of dealings with the 
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Evil One, because he merely asserted tlie fact of its 
circulation. 

The air, taken in at the rate of 9,216 cubic inches, 
or 533 cubic feet in 24 hours, enough to fill a hogshead 
eight feet each way, yet never felt unless there be 
disease ; that same air pressing upon us at an average 
rate of from eight to twelve tons, according to the 
extent of surface of the human body, yet so nicely 
balanced by the internal air pressing outwards, that 
of tliis weight also, we are unconscious. As we have 
remarked in our first paper, all kinds of animal, vege- 
table, and some small quantities of mineral matter, 
mutton, beef, pork, veal, venison, poultry, game, 
soups, broths, bread, pastry, ales, wines, fruit, all 
converted by chemical juices into flesh, blood, bone, 
cartilage, sinew, nerve, nail, hair, and yet, if digestion 
he goodj no feeling ; and, what is still more, all the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous particles of this food required 
for our nutriment, conveyed atom by atom to each 
wasted portion of the frame, without our ever being 
able to tell where, when, or luno. Then think that 
these atoms are themselves minus of feeling, and that 
the majority take up in the blood the power to feel, 
some, the power to receive and retain single im- 
pressions. Where, when, and how did those atoms 
of food that go to repair the over-working, conse- 
quently ever-wasting, retinue of the eye, take up the 
power to convey pictorial sensation to the brain, and 
where did they lay down that power, for when carried 
back to the blood tliey had it not. Losing and making 
good pounds of waste per diem, yet only conscious of 
the healing and up-rearing, by the removal of the con- 
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dition of waste and want. Even the very messages 
communicating sensations of pain pass and repass 
along the, nerve-line, and are only felt in the part 
immediately affected. I say our unconsciousness of 
the presence of all these numerous actions going on 
within us, is one of the many wonders of the world — a 
wonder of which, perchance, we go about all day 
equally unconscious ; full of telegraphic wires, and 
messages constantly passing ; but all we know is that 
they have passed ; a heating apparatus continually 
supplied with heat sufficient to boil above 70 lbs. of 
ice in a day, yet we only know that we are warm ; a 
chemical laboratory doing far more work, of a kind^ 
and to a perfection, that no human chemistry, with 
gas-jars, and blow-pipes, and spirit-lamps, and fur- 
naces, and retorts can at all aim at ; an apparatus of 
circulation for ever pumping, and while at a regular 
uniform rate, never troubling us ; mechanical ap- 
pliances by hundreds, of the most simple and of the 
most complicated kind ; and all these working in the 
same body, with a force exact in quantity, to any con- 
ceivable or inconceivable part of a grain ; exact to 
time to any conceivable or inconceivable part of a 
second, yet never clashing, and if in health never 
felt. Amid these things, imagine that we had just 
the feeling of the circulation we have in blushing, or 
of the action of the heart that wo sometimes have 
after running, or of the presence of food that we havo 
in the sensation of fulness after dieting ourselves too 
freely, life would become an intolerable burden, and 
premature death inevitable. Who does not pity those 
highly-sensitive nervous temperaments who always- 
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seem to feel themselves ; they feel their head| and 
feel their side, and feel Iheir chest ; where this is 
native weakness, surely wo should show pity ; but this- 
pity mixes with blame, where this condition is from 
that perpetual movement round themselves, that — 

Concentrated aU in self, 
Living they forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, they go down 
To the vile dust from whenoe they sprang, 
Unwept , unhonoured, and unsung. 

Now, this feelinff which we are describing would^ 
if present, become the canker-worm of life, poisoning 
and eating away its fairest flowers. And we have 
an impression that in some of the higher regions of 
things, fliere is a poison analogous to this infiised into* 
our being. Upon this we propose to spend a few 
moments, catching just the stray symptoms of the 
moral malady which, like a plague, is spreading 
through the heart of our English society. 

We have already shown that between the two* 
extremes of mere animal gratification, on the one- 
hand, and " I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of 
all that I possess," on the other ; the poor perishing 
world writhes in a negative agony of unrest, craving, 
thirst, dissatisfaction; or in a positive agony of 
poverty, disease,'^shame, death. There are the refine- 
ments, and there is the coarseness of both; the glutton, 
and the drunkard represent the lower forms of sensu- 
ality, while ball-rooms and the higher class drama 
are its types in advanced forms of civilization ; still 
if a man be living only to eat, drink, sleep, to 
amuse and be amused, and to gain the means of 
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doing these, he is living but the animal life. And there 
is the grossness of Phariseeism, *' devouring widow's 
houses, and for pretence making long prayers," and 
there are those who hbnestly live " under law," but 
know nothing of ^^ grace." 

Now we ask. Is there any point where these two 
gigantic phases of evil may be said to unite ? Have 
^ese two main lines in the ^' broad road that leadeth 
to destruction " any point of union ? We think they 
have. And to arrive at this we asked the question 
at the head of this paper. We hope you do not 
feel well, or rather feel the wellness^ for if you do as 
already remarked, you are not well. If you could 
. feel health, you would be desirous of arriving at 
different degrees of that feeling ; if you could feel 
health, that feeling would engage a certain amount 
of your attention, which would necessarily be drawn 
off from the various pursuits of life. If you could 
feel health, feelings of any kind weai's and wastes. 
Health is an exact equilibrium between undue excite- 
ment, on the one hand, and depression on the other ; 
when the body neither says to you I am ill, nor says 
I am welL Do you not remember last time you 
said I feel so well, feel as t^ 7 cculd do anything, you 
know where you were the next day. Life is so silent 
when in good health, so intensely quiet, as the oak 
" that grows silently in the forest a thousand years." 

In almost all departments of life we shall find 
illustrations of this truth. Let any one watch a 
number of young shopmen or other workers, upon 
whom business is pressing up to a late hour, and see 
the amount of undue excitement, what has not been 
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inappropriately called the "evening fever," in which 
' they are working ; they feel themselves going ; but 
the lassitude of the next morning tells our tale. Let 
a thoughtful person look round London and any of 
our lai'ge cities and towns, and see what allurements, 
under the guise, of pleasure, are waiting on all hands 
for these gas-light workers. Happily our late hour 
system is much amended, but, as we have shewn, 
temptations to the same evil are ready for the 
increased leisure; then the night " fever" had better 
have been spent in work. All the staff of singers in 
our concerts, performers in our theatres, are examples 
of the same kind. Who does not remember the story 
of the man of world-wide renown on the stage, suffer- 
ing from depression of spirits, nervousness, &c. The 
choicest wines were recommended ; " Sir, there are 
none you can name, but I have them." Take a con- 
tinental tour ; " I am continually travelling on the 
continent." Go and hear So and So on the stage ; if 
anyone can do anything for you, he can. " My case is 
hopeless, replied the patient, I am ho." And how 
much to be pitied are those who are seeking fuller 
sensations than the natural ones. What is the 
temptation of the glutton ? to enjoy food beyond the 
healthy condition of enjoyment, as we have shown in 
another paper. What of the drunkard ? Why so 
next to impossible to give up the habit? Poverty, 
shame, beggary, staring him in the face, and yet you 
cannot reclaim him. Why not? Because, for the 
time being, life is so strong, he seems to feel the veiy 
circulation ; if not too far gone, he can work as ^ 
sober man cannot, and would not ; and the emotions^ 

G 
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the feeling of this artificial health is so beautiftd, that 
he must have more ; forgetting that plus at night 
means minus in the morning ; that the ability to do 
a day and a halPs work in one day, means inability 
to do a day's work in two when the reaction comes. 
Here then we come at the root of the two evils we 
have been describing, sensualism or mere animalism, 
on the one hand ; formalism or Phariseeism, Popery, 
Ritualism, call it what " ism " you please, on the 
other. We are at the road which diverges into the 
two, along one or the other of which the world's 
population, if unregenerate, walk, perishing as tliey 
go. Men desire to feel life, feel power, feel the 
reaction on themselves of making a sensation ; to feel 
religious after their idea of what that is. The 
error is met, if we learn that life, power, influence, 
religion, are not felt in this way ; all these, like the 
sun heat in coal, are latent. Look at the latent store 
of affection there is in the heart of the parent, ever 
accumulating with the growth of the child, ever per- 
forming all the fiinctions of a living affection. It 
could have been made to be so felt as to be a burden, 
an agony, as it is, if the child is heard to fall, or 
faint, or there is an epidemic next door. 

" Touch your hat to my Uniform," my equipage 
house, purse, &c., what does it mean? You asked 
the rent of a house the other day of a young stranger, 
judging certainly by his manner that he owned the 
street ; be not too hard upon him ; don't turn away 
in scorn from his pride; the fact is, he hears the 

words as of old, "Ye shall be as ;" yes he 

FEELS he w, and judges of the heing^ by the feeling to 
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be ; as the intoxicated man, feeling " elevated," would 
have the feeling a little more. Don't, we said, turn 
away with scorn, do not say you would like to " take 
him down a peg or two," '"'he thinks too much of 
himself," &c. [Sweeping censures do very little 
good, except you can apply them to evil in the 
abstract. You cannot blow away darkness witli a 
hurricane, but let in the light and it is gone. We 
have to deal with a disease in Society^ one that is 
sapping its strength, its morals, its religion, — one that 
has brought kingdoms to tlie dust ; it is not murder, 
adultery, fornication, theft, &c., though these are the 
fruit of it. It is living to feel life. Dreadfully 
exhaustive, must end in paralysis and death in any 
department. God could have made us to wear fast. 
A little more oxygen in the air would probably have 
done it. " Do you know who I am ?" means the outer 
life fed at the expense of the inner, a disturbance of 
the moral equilibrium.] We say, friend, look at the 
shortness of the radius, the narrowness of the circle 
with which you enclose your being, if this be all, or 
anything more than a very small part of that being. 
Look for the inner and larger self. You are " sent 
from God," whether you have lost your way, for- 
gotten your errand or not. You have a life from 
God waiting to come forth from within you, im- 
mensity in you, over you, beneath you, around you. 
You, wishing to feel yourselves a sort of centre of 
attraction, by carrying gold watches, and chains, and 
chignons, and feathers ; turned into a moving adver- 
tisement for some dealer in silks, satins, Havannahs, 
false hair, canes, &c. ; and you see servants and children 

g2 
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taking theso things to form parts of manliness and 
womanliness. My friend, we do not wish to ta^e 
these things from yon, we have no idea of lowering 
you, in your own estimation or that of others, but tho 
reverse ; we certainly own to a regret that the style, 
the bearing, the diction, the manners in fashion now, 
indicate this moral intoxication, this inner pleasure at 
feeling life, — a pleasure, that like ordinary drunkeu* 
ness, begets a craving, so insatiable. 

This is a time of " feeling well." Large in the 
workshop, the warehouse, counting-house; large of an 
evening in ball rooms, music halls, theatres ; large at 
the races, the betting, the gambling, all so many 
forms of the same evil. Our literature supplies large 
material, lives and adventures of people who seem to 
have felt their life, felt brave, felt great • Blondins, 
we want in the week, and sermons, under which we 
can feel religious qu the Sunday, all feeding the 
desire for this fast, unreal life. There is a disinclina- 
tion for quiet work, for work for its own sake ; work 
is murmiu-ed at, spoken of as a degradation ; children 
and adults live at high pressure, they are born of it, 
and born into itj trained in the midst of it. To train 
such in the right way seems all but impossible. 
Independence, not subordination ; defiance, jiot 
obedience ; excitement, not quiet ; the platform of 
Society, not to begin at the lowest room. The world 
will not look and see how its great men have been 
made. It is related of a young student that after 
ascending the pulpit with an air of importance, he 
came to a halt in the midst of his discourse, and 
descended. An aged minister present, quietly re- 
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inarked to him, " Young man, if thou hadst gone up 
^8 thou camest down, thou wouldst have come down 
;as thou wentest up." Let this voice be heard through 
•the length and breadth of the land. Time would fail 
lis to tellj how Joseph began life; the young nobleman 
in " coat of many colours," and premise of greatness 
above parents and brethren, but for which thirteen 
years' apprenticeship was necessary, serving those 
jears in slavery and prison ; how Moses from the 
Court of Egypt, * learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," required forty years in the wilderness to 
fit him to be the greatest prophet of Israel, the 
greatest leader and commander of ancient or modern 
times ; of Daniel, the Jewish captive boy, who tints be* 
ginning life was Jlrst of all the Wise Men of Babylon, 
and president of all the presidents of the Persian 
Court ; or of more modern times, which tell the same 
truth in the beginnings of Captain Cook, James Fer- 
guson, James Watt, Stephenson, Kitto, Livingstone. 

We have said that our whole life is interwoven, 
and all the movements of Society largely leavened 
with this intellectual and moral species of intoxication. 
Its influence in our educational systems, and its ten- 
dency to feed Ritualism, Romish superstitions, or their 
tendency to feed upon it, we shall now briefly notice, 
devoting a distinct article to another and, perhaps, 
more dangerous development of the same principle — 
the excitement of an irreligious curiosity upon reli- 
.gious subjects. 

In our schools pupils are trained to feel their clever- 
ness at the expense of the depression of others ; (this 
latter being always a part of the error we are de- 
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scribing ; ^^ I thank thee that I am not as other 
men" always stands first, seeing that life \sfelt by 
comparison, not in the abstract ;) they learn for an 
examination, a prize, a certificate, a title. ^^ There 
are others," says an able writer, " who seem to b& 
pursuing science with less of a reference to its sale- 
able bearings upon the comforts of mankind, but what 
is their object? At the universities, for example, 
abstract science is studied, history is profoundly 
studied, but the very system that is now established, 
as the great impulse through the universities, seems to 
teach the young man that it is for the sake of dis- 
tinction now, and for the sake of influence hereafter, 
that he is to value his acquirements. Now it is pos- 
sible for a man to develope his mental faculties for his 
mini's sake — to look to his own spiritual being, and 
to feed it for its own sake." * This is one great evil 
which we think must be inevitably connected with 
our school systems, which are, still more early in life 
training our children to think and act in this way* 
And the examined in our " Board Schools " and 
*' Middle Class Schools " will look upon the work 
their fathers have done, as degrading to them ; to writo 
a letter, keep accounts, much less dust the shop, run 
errands. The idea of being ^^ chained to a desk all 
day," or " stived up in a warehouse !" Yes, " You'd 
know if you were stuck there," and that after passing 
a first-class examination, getting a certificate at Cam- 
bridge, or A. A. at Oxford. Why, I can explain what 
"labials" are, and "sibilants," and " syllogisms," 
and " Theorems," and " Axioms," and " Corollaries;"" 

* Discourses By A. J. Soott, A.M. MacmiUan and Co. W» 
vish this book the largest sale. 
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I have leanit " logic," and " metaphysics," and all 
the " physics," and all the " evidences of Christianity." 
(Quite all friend. Do you know the first evidence of 
your having a soul ? Has it worked through, as the 
temple of the Spirit of God, into the front of life, and 
looked down and looked np?) Now, we seriously 
question the propriety, or the value of an education, 
the ultimatum of which is to be an examination, 
of the kind to which our children are now to be sub- 
jected. The initiative m this matter was taken by 
the " Civil Service," which had for its object pre- 
venting men from getting appointments under 
Government by purchase, or by interest : so far it 
was well ; but we have a word to say to examiners, 
and the examined, and it is this — tlicre are very dan- 
gerous elements in your system, filling Society with 
their leaven. You force hundreds and thousands of 
minds, all through the same groove, as if there were 
no variety in mind. Is there none in matter ? The 
consequence is men swell themselves in one direction, 
and cram in another, and contract in another ; and 
our youtlis and maidens are being dealt with as the 
girl's feet are in China, which, we suppose, can be all 
fitted with shoes from one last. Do you happen to 
know that Sir Isaac Newton, and Linnaeus, and Sir 
Walter Scott would none of them have passed your 
examinations ? Sir Walter Scott, says his biographer, 
" failed to signalise himself in his class, if, indeed, he was 
not numbered with the ^ Dullards.' ^' This circum- 
stance," he continues, " is worth noticing, as it may 
tend to disabuse us of a notion, all but ineradicable — 
that scholarship forms any index of success in studies 
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and avocations^ wliicli belong altogetlier to faculties 
not comprehended among those necessary for classic 
superiority. All the intellectual powers whieli follow 
in the train of the emotional may be almost in abey- 
ance, while the memory exercised upon languages, 
may raise a youth to academic honours, so often vainly 
looked to as a presage of future greatness. Nor are 
we to forget that precocity in the physical kingdom, 
and usually in the moral, bespeaks short duration. '* 

Our examiners, unfortunately, '^ take the world to 
be a college," and '• the world is not that." Questions 
that feel clever, and answers that make the inter- 
I'ogated feel how learned they are, are the snare in 
this department ; besides, it is whispered, that how- 
ever clever in their own department, none of the 
examiners themselves, would pass in all they require 
of their pupils. It falls to the lot of very few to be 
proficient in all the subjects required, and hence, to a 
large extent, examinations are crammed for ; pupils 
are fattened for prizes, (but prize-meat cannot be the 
most healthy) ; and many teachers, by pressure of 
circumstances, while at the same time acknowledging 
that they do not believe in them, make a market of 
the most precocious boys, who are forced like hot- 
house plants, to thoii' hurt ; who are often, as also are 
older candidates, most successful in proportion to 
forwardness, boldness, and impudence, while the 
modest, retiring youth, " meek and lowly in heart," 
who will never examine, except as you watch Ids life 
worky gets pushed aside; discouraged, crippled, all 
doors shut against him. He knew better, tenfold 
better, yesterday, than your passed ones ; but, like the 
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tooth-ache, when you sit down in the dentist's ehair, 
his knowledge was clean gone in the examination* 
room ; like that also, if not drawn out, it will return 
to him again as soon as he is down the steps. 
" Finished " scholars feel scholarly, and, as a rule, 
do not like the quiet work of life, in which alone 
is the presage of true greatness. 

As a decided amendment upon our present system, 
d.nd one witliin immediate reach, we would say, 
Adopt the essential principle that examinations are to 
be mode for children, and not children for examina* 
tions, as it certainly is at present. Let your candi- 
date make questions which he can answer, and 
questions which he cannot answer. Let him write 
you a short treatise on such subjects as grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, &c., describing the mode 
of learning them, rather than having a number of 
mere isolated questions, which, while they are no 
real proof of efficiency, may be most correctly 
answered by those who have the best retentive faculty. 
Try to ascertain what books your candidate has read, 
and let him give an account of them. Arrange to 
see his ordinary school work for the last twelve 
months, ascertaining if it be really his own. In 
examinations for teachers, remember that philology, 
and aptness to teach ; indeed a vast stock of know- 
ledge, and the faculty for imparting it, do not always 
of necessity co-exist. And while you adopt any 
part of your present system, do remember, that real 
greatness, real fitness for life's work and battle, the 
future greatest explorers, greatest navigators, greatest 
philosophers, &c., are not necessarily fitted to your 
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groove, nor long to any particular groove. Wo 
would rather see what power the examinee has for 
eating and drinkhig, and digesting and assimilating, 
than ascertain how many cwts., qrs., lbs., he has 
eaten, or how many gallons, quarts, pints, and gill* 
he has drank ; and especially would this remark apply 
to the examination of teachers. We should say. Do 
not pass a foppish, fast-going candidate. Have some 
moral as well as intellectual tests; and especially 
count those unworthy, count them as enemies to their 
country, who despise, or feel themselves at all above 
what is popularly called "menial" work. The "menial" 
is the badly done, half done, " eyeservant," work. 

Since writing the above, a friend, on whose judg- 
ment we rely with groat confidence, gave us the 
following illustration of the inefficiency of examining 
by questions such as are too much in use with our 
examiners. 

Suppose the question — The distance from London 
to Gravesend. The candidates— a man and a boy.. 
The boy has learnt the number of miles from a book^ 
and passes, however limited his conception even 
of what a mile is. The man forgets the figures, but 
he has walked it ; foot sore, his experience has given 
him a correct idea of the journey. The man of course 
knows nothing — fails. 

The same friend remarks, the absence of sympathy 
between examiner and examinee, largely disqualifies- 
the former. 

There is another class of examinations, and another 
real or supposed system of training, which deserves a 
remark or two. I refer to our colleges of divinity. 
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Students and yoang , ministers are trained to feel 
clever, to feel a sort of ministerial air, a kind of 
ministerial status. They are not " sons of men," 
t' going about doing good," but "sons" of a college 
" going about doing good," and that mars and hinders^ 
their work. Will presidents and professors, and 
college committees, and Christian Churches, look at 
these two phrases, "son of man" and "son" of a. 
coUege, until a change is wrought, which will, under 
Grod's blessing, bring about a new era in our Churches. 
To some of these sons of a college, and to their tutors,, 
we would say. Has God, in all ages, so far promised 
His sanction to your systems of ministerial training,, 
that He has really made it manifest that He is not on 
the side of any others who may attempt to preach the 
Gospel, except in very rare instances? As we said to- 
examiners just now, so we say to you. Are all 
candidates for the ministry, possessed of minds, so- 
exactly of one mould, that without cramping or 
artificially preparing, they will exactly fit into your 
groove ? Your Master was very shy of small grooves ; 
even His " narrow way that leads to life," was to 
widen, and " shine more and more unto the perfect 
day ;" nor was its narrowness at all cylindrical, not a 
tube of one bore. May you not be fighting against 
God, in a very polite and polished way of course, 
when you persecute earnest laymen, by calling them 
men of " glib tongue," " half brotliers," &c. " Half 
brothers ;" yes, we remember one of these " half 
brethren ;" he often walked five miles out and five- 
back, through all weathers, to preach the Gospel ; 
and has been known to lie on the couch till early 
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mom of Monday, too weary to retire to rest ; he was 
called a " half bjpother." This is by no means a 
solitary example ; the spirit that so designated him is 
more rampant than ever. Such are now to be denied or- 
dination; divinely ordained, they are not good enough 
for college men to own, who must defend " our minis- 
try" from intruders. What an eye to the laying on of 
human hands, and want of eye to the " finger of God." 
Look abroad and see whether the majority of our 
Churches produce a history that altogether glorifies 
the college system. And as these matters are under 
revision, we ask you to look into the subject, and see 
whether your candidates should not generally, (no 
groove to be made), be older men, men whom Churches 
have sent out into our " highways and hedges," and 
who have shown willingness and adaptation to the 
work ; and when you have given them, or rather as 
you give them philological and theological advantages, 
let them work in the retirement of our villages, or 
otherwise, as the providence of God seems to ordain. 
Lay preachers, " local or itinerant," who have general 
favour with the public, or devoted, ardent city mis- 
sionaries, will supply your ranks with some of the 
best men ; and tlieir desire to fit themselves for the 
work, will be part of the criterion by which to judge 
of the spheres of usefulness to which they would be 
suited. 

It is sad to see many of our Churches, where the 
first question in pew and pulpit seems to be, " Do you 
know who I am ? " Where tlie life is felt in the pew ; 
the position, the influence ; which means what jB s. d. 
can procure ; and in the pulpit, ** Do you know who 
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T am ? " Ifeel my position, my training, my learning, 
I'm an A.M. of London. Do you not feel your 
responsibility ? Do you not feel what you are not ? 
Do you not feel what you cannot accomplish ? No 
additions to the Chifrch ? do you not feel that depress- 
ing your soul's energy by over-straining it. We 
$isk these questions with all deference ; at the same 
time assured that if fairly answered, ministers will be 
greater men and happier men; and the Christian 
Church will " arise and shine." Upon our present 
system, the gifts of God to His Church, the gifts in 
each individual member, are, to a large extent, lying 
hid, as is manifest from the examples of the few 
which are " emphatically working Churches." We 
give place to none, in our respect for a host of devoted 
men of God, in all denominations ; some we should 
like to name, but deem it best not to make com- 
parisons ; one whose fifty years of labour as a pastor 
might be justly envied, and whom we should like to see, 
*' professor" of the pastoral in our ministerial colleges, 
a professorship much wanting. An ignorant ministry 
we cannot endure ; away with teaching ignorance ;: 
" a fool when he holds his peace is counted wise," he 
has a chance of imparting to other " fools,." an invalu- 
able piece of knowledge. Query, however, what is an 
ignorant ministry ? Query, what is ignorance, and 
what is wisdom and knowledge ? We should like a 
resurrection of some preachers who were perceived 
to be "unlearned and ignorant men," and who fi'om 
tliat very circumstance were more clearly seen "1» 
have been with Jesus." 

A ministry that stands above the Church, lacking. 
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in sympathy with it, practically a distinct order of 
men ; a ministry that does not take counsel with the 
Church ; must be taught, as we think empty pews, 
and listlessness, and worldliness among those that are 
^Ued must, be teaching them, that its strength and 
power lies, in a quiet, living, active feeling of oneness 
with the people of Grod. And do not look coldly and 
condescendingly upon the " half-brethren." ^^ Tell it 
not in Gath," if you teach the truths of the Gospel 
for years, and no one learns them well enough to 
impart them to others. Give seeds of living truth 
to men, and then say. Mind, if they grow higher than 
your owji wall, fasten them down. Men may see 
them in your own garden, but cut them off if they 
go further. Do you wonder if men are uninterested, 
— if they have no high and noble aim in hearing? 

Our religious services require to have in them the 
healthy life, that does not depend upon tlie mere ex- 
citement of — "I felt so," imder that sermon, or prayer, 
or singing, a feeling always temporary, not so easily 
experienced next time. To this end, the ministry 
must not be educated simply for preaching. Let 
men specially adapted to that work give themselves 
to it ; but it is only a part of pastoral work, and often 
has little influence, witliout pastoral work is added, 
from which addition it has often gained its greatest 
power. And why adhere so rigidly to a set form of 
service ? Dissenters, as well as Churchmen, we speak 
to both. Do you plead for a Liturgy, then let 
members of your Churches write you their prayers 
for use on Sabbath day, as well as David, and Daniel, 
and Cranmer, whose we will thankfully use also. 
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But do not bo fettered. " Let all things be done 
decently and in order," which means, literally, let all 
things be for adorning — decently is rather decora- 
tively — " adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour," 
in our worship. Worship can be adapted to a thermo- 
metre of 20°, or at 90°, to a few, or to a crowd, to 
sunshine and shade, and be worship still. If not 
adapted, it is no worship, has no beauty. 

And if we turn our eyes to Kitualism, Papal con- 
fession, etc., how. is it these things get such hold of 
the minds of men ? By what law of moral affinity do 
they grow and prosper amongst us ? It is even the 
same — " I feel so religious." There are those who 
can only believe they have religion as they feel it. 
Young beginners in the Divine life often fall into 
Bunyan's " Slough of Despond " from one form of 
this very error. Many measure their progress in the 
Divine life by how religious they feel. " I do not 
feel," say they, " to hate what is evil as I ought to 
do, or to love God as I ought. There is good here ; 
no man can honestly and earnestly desire to be right 
with God, except as he is taught of God'. Nor is the 
desire to feel the powers of the Spiritual life at work, 
to be ranked with the pride accompanying the desire 
to feel, in other departments of things, though it 
would be very likely to degenerate into it. We reply 
to this difficulty. Can you feel yourself growing 
either in stature or strength ? Would a patient, re- 
covering from sickness, find it helpful to weigh him- 
self, and try his strength from day to day ? Ah, you 
say, but I read of men saying, " Rivers of waters run 
down mine eyes, because men keep not Thy law." 
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" Oh, that my head wero waters and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears that I might weep day and night for 
the daughter of my people ;" and I do not feel so as 
to shed many tears about it. You see you are trying 
to draw up fountains of religious feeling from your 
own Being ; as if a mother should say, her heart was 
hardened towards her child, and strive to bring up all 
the water out of the well of her affection, that she 
might weigh it, and measure it, and delight in it. It 
is not so. Her very love would Overwhelm her, and 
fruitlessly waste itself. No, to tlie desponding 
Christian, or to the anxious mother, we would say, 
Do the part of a Christian towards the world, do 
the part of a mother towards your child ; and as you 
want tliem, you will find ample stores of feeling to 
prompt you both. " Do I love the Lord or no ? " Have 
I His love in a proper degree ? Do not be trying to 
plumb the depth of your love to God, to ascertain what 
strain it will hear ; but remember in " keeping Hia 
commandments," you will increase your love. This is 
how he supplies it. Look away, then, from yourself. 
*' What wilt thou have me to do?" and try to do it* 
This will result in all that strength of love to God, 
and burning desire for the salvation of souls, which 
Paul himself had. Do not try to feel religious^, 
running here, and there, after this great preacher 
and that revival service, because you felt so muck 
under them, made such good and strong resolutions ;. 
such feeling, as it is in the physical world, is ex- 
haus^ft;^, and is very soon exhaus^erf. The spirit's 
work is quiet and invisible, like the electric currents- 
that run to and fro through the air, or through your. 
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own body; hinder them, and they are seen in fire 
directly. So it is with the spirit, your love to God 
has become habitual, healthy, you are not always 
feeling it; but let it be hindered, opposed, and in- 
stantly it bursts forth, capable, as the lightning, of 
going through any opposition. 

Roman Catholic Confession is based upon this 
desire to be inwardly conscious of the movements 
of spiritual life. How religious that young woman 
feels, watching, from a hundred points of inquiry 
and investigation, all her thoughts and acts, preparing; 
her account for the priest, who proffers to be her- 
helper in the progressive stages of divine life ; to* 
assist her in the essential Christian duties of" watching 
and praying?" How faithful a servant of the Master 
does that priest feel himself to bo, shepherd over tlio 
flock of God, studying every oiew form of develope- 
ment that sin is likely to take, that he may inter-^ 
rogate those who come to confession, in order that 
their hearts and lives may be purified? Both are 
painfully keeping their closest reckoning; both wo^ 
will assume are honest; and those who read Dr. 
Raphael Melia's treatise on "Auricular Confession," 
will be prepared to give every credit for "a zeal for 
God," though not "according to knowledge." And 
at first sight it seems mysterious, and almost in- 
credible, that a doom, as terrible, awaits peoples and' 
nations who are thus led away from the truth, as that 
of those who say, " No God;" whose life is "earthly, 
sensual, devilish ;" yet, so it is, as we have already 
seen. 

Now it is only fair to admit, that there are two ways. 
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of dealing witli the ^^ Confessional." By denouncing 
the whole thing on account of its abuses, — for a 
religious system open to such abuses, cannot certainly 
be of God ; or by admittmg its " zeal for God," its 
efforts to establish a righteousness, and then proving 
it a useless and an injurious toil. The Divine law is 
to confess and forsake sin. The constant pondering 
over it, inevitably leads to presumption or despair. 
Surely such may say, " Verily I have cleansed my 
life in vain." Yes, the " whole head is still sick, and 
the whole heart faint," and you have submitted it to a 
mere surface cleansing; the " putrifying sores" * you 
have taken off, but they come again, and you are in 
despair. The patient who took account of every pain, 
every feeling of debility, every perspiration ; who 
looked every half-hour in the glass, to see if the signs 
of health were returning, would retard his own cure. 
Besides which. Confession to man, involves diflSculties 
and dangers, to which scarce any reference can be 
made here. The priest is the confidant; not the 
brother or sister, the parent, or even the husband or 
wife ; and in the case of our sons and daughters, 
thoughts of sin are introduced, and dwelt upon, the 
only remedy to which is immediate flight, instant 
:abandonment ; to parley, to hover about them is in 
anost instances to fall again into the snare. 

We have shewn how the Jew felt his religiousness, 
-when he ^' made broad his phylacteries, and enlarged 
ihe borders of his garments ;" when he " made long 
iprayers ;" when he " compassed sea and land to make 
•one proselyte ;" when he " paid tithes " of even the 

* Igaiah y. 6. 
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emallest things, &c. That dark eyed gentle girl oif 
fourteen, with feverish flush and exhausted frame, 
just returned from the synagogue, not having 
moistened her lips for four-and-twenty hours. A 
mother's kiss to " the true child of Abraham," and botli 
mother and daughter felt so reh'gious. But if the 
child had said, I met Jesus there, and He spake as I 
never heard before ; I am sure it must be true ; 
then the mother's religion would have failed, and the 
mother's affection might have done so too ; and " bit- 
terness, and wrath, and clamour, and evil-speaking " 
have taken its place. 

In a word then, with a bodily frame sensitive to 
the touch of aJiair or the prick of the finest needle, 
you can orAj feel sickness, disease, disarrangements, 
you cannot feel health ; and with a soul that "abstains 
from all appearance of evil," exquisitely sensitive to 
the touch of irreligion, you do not feel religious, and 
the absence of the feeling will be in proportion to the 
strength and reality of the being. And particular 
notice must be taken of the fact, that the " feeling so 
well," in any department of things, physical, intel- 
lectual, or religious, is followed by proportionate de- 
pression. Bead sensational books ; attend sensational 
n^eetings; tell highly imaginative stories; and real 
life, with its duties and cares, and responsibilities ; 
and spirit, and strength, and courage to do its work, 
will sink below the true level, just as much as the 
others laid their level above the real. 

When any of the powers or emotions of human 
nature are called forth into extraordinary exercise, 
however grand and noble the object, reaction and 

H 2 
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corresponding exhaustion sets in afterwards, and the 
time of depression is, we believe, the time of greatest 
evil. A mother once saw her child fall over a high 
cliff; it can be imagined how she felt her love to her 
child then, as she hastened l*ound the road that 
should bring her where she expected to find only its 
lifeless form ; when she got there, to her surprise, it 
had fallen on a soft bed of sand, on which it was 
found playing — the sudden reaction was too great a 
strain, and the mother fainted. Elijah is on Carmel 
to-day ; to-morrow, in the wilderness, under the juniper 
tree, praying God to take away his life. The work 
that awaited him in Israel would have restored him, 
had he remained and done it ; the people who would 
have been glad to hear "what they must do to be 
saved," would have gathered round him ; but he was 
gone. God knew how it happened, re-enlisted the 
deserter, and appointed him again an Elijah's work 
to do. The same might be said of Jonah. What a 
work of excitement ! A Jew, in the world's capital, 
with such a message ; the re-action set in ; in his 
depression he said to himself, I have carried a 
message of mercy and deliverance to the enemies of 
I my people, Nineveh spared, means Israel lost ; be- 
sides, they will laugh at me and scorn the message, 
" I do well to be angry evqn to death." Ah I Jonah, 
you should have kept at work, and the Ninevites 
enquiring of you the way of salvation, would 
have restored your mental equilibrium. John, in the 
wilderness, preaches to multitudes, hears the heavenly 
voice, certifying to the mission and work of Jesus 
Christ ; but in prison the opposite depression takes 
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possession of him, and he doubts whether Jesus is 
really the Christ. Peter felt liis zeal, his courage, 
thej came right forward, as it were to the very front 
of his being ; the bow stretched to its utmost tension, 
before midnight that very night, relaxed, courage 
was gone, strength was gone. The depression is 
from the exhaustion of life, breeds discontent, mur- 
muring; no position, no person, no work can please, 
4;here is physical and moral lassitude and debility: 
Jet me die, for what am I better than my fathers ? 

Let us all be on our guard against this kind of fast 
living. The feeling, I can eat anything, I can do 
any amount of work,*' I'm so well," will soon give place 
to flagging energy, to lowness of spirits, to feeling 
anything but well. Begin life not on the platform, 
but in the back seat. "It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth." Modify your ideas of 
greatness. Great subscriptions are " two mites." 
Great prayers are, " God be merciful to me a sinner," 
*' Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom," God " does exceeding abundantly for 
them, above what they ask and think." Great books 
have been written in a jail. The first Clu'istian 
<;hurch in Europe, was a company of women by the 
water side, *' where prayer was wont to be made."* 
The totally ruined still cling to the '^ feeling J*'^ " Have 
we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name cast 
out devils, and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works?" still hoping that God is "altogether such an 
-one as themselves," and will feel as they feel. 

One more word of warning we cannot withhold. 

* Acts xvi. 
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It would be well if parents, and. even those who are 
old enough to know that thej may be parents some 
day, would consider their responsibilities; and reflect 
that by a youthful life, spent in the gaieties and ex- 
citements, now to be had on all hands, from church 
and world, they will entail upon those, who will be 
dearer to them than their own lives, pain and weak- 
ness, in the 'experience of which they, as parents, 
will have most painfully to participate; unless per- 
haps they will leave their work to hirelings, whil^ 
they still continue to seek the life that may be feU^ 
until premature decay consigns them to an early tomb^ 
and the sickly ones to orphanages in the world. Highly 
imaginative stories, read to excess, may materially 
unfit a maiden to become a mother, not only morally^ 
but physically. 

The Bible and the life of Jesus Christ are proof 
against all temptations to participate in, or pander to^ 
the kind of life, and the vitiated tastes of the life, we have 
been deprecating. Bible writers often appear to use 
a brevity, almost amounting to coldness; yet it will be 
found, that the warmth of the tenderest emotions of 
the most sensitive life, is latent within : they carefully 
avoid the sensational But in all the narratives 
found in both Old and New Testament, there is 
manifest all the exquisite sensibility and sensitiveness 
of perfect moral health. "The babe wept" " The 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow.'' 
" Jesus loved Martha and her sister, and Lazarus.'* 
" Jesus wept." " He beheld the city and wept over 
it" *^ that thou hadst known, even thou in this 
thy day, the things that belong to thy peace, but now 
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they are hid from thine eyes." " Sorrowing most of 
all for the words which He spake that they should see 
His face no more." " How shall Igo up to my Father, 
and the lad be not widi me, lest peradventure I see the 
evil that shall come on my Father?" "0 thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted,^* 
&c. See many passages in the same chapter- 
Isaiah liv. 

In the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, how fre- 
quently did both friends and foes, and even the great 
adversary, tempt Him to this kind of life. Assert 
Tliyself Lord of nature, said the enemy, and command 
that these " stones be made bread." Let nature own 
Thee its King. Assert Thyself controller of its lawSy 
and let men feel that Thou art great Leap from the 
pinnacle of the temple, they will believe Thee at once. 
The Saviour's life was the opposite of all this, a 
triumph over it, as all true greatness is. We give 
but one example. He was taken by the soldiers, 
tried, and led away to die ; loaded above any with 
ignominy, scorn, and contempt, spat upon, mocked, 
scourged. "Sinners, in derision, crowned Him." 
As He hung on the cross, in all His agony, apparently 
the vanquished, of all vanquished ones ; after all He 
had said He was; after all He had promised to men, 
to assuage all their thirsts, set them all at rest, if they 
came to Him; now, " He who saved others. Himself 
He cannot save," " If you are Christ, come down, 
and we will believe Thee." Disciples were ready to 
say. Assert your reign; have you forgotten your 
dignity ? now feel^ now manifest, now let men feel 
your true power. Ho had once said. He could com- 
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mand " twelve legions " of angels, but that was all ; 
and hardened men, and doubting, disappointed men 
would say. He said it, but He did not do it; he 
would if he could. And so He died. The Pharisees 
had conquered. Where is He now ? Sorrowfully, 
the little band of followers got together on that 
Friday evening, and the women, and the poor mother, 
the " highly favoured among women." They wept 
«nd bemoaned Him ; they were conscience-stricken 
•for deserting Him, for they loved Him, and Peter 
loved Him. With the sadness of cowardice hanging 
about their love, they talked ; could they pray now ? 
Who was God? Where was He? Was this the 
€nd ? There was a forlorn hope, gurgling up in the 
depths of their soul, the very thickness of the dark- 
ness seemed as if it were too thick to last. And 
enemies ; yes they tried to look brave, and feel brave, 
and talk brave. Yes, He was put down ; Moses and 
tradition, and their office and dignity would continue ; 
and then they turned pale; that* darkness," " inno- 
cent blood;" these were sounds in their ears, and 
visions to their eyes. A strange Sabbath that, long, 
dark, blank, anxious, to enemies ; scarcely less so to 
friends, and the poor mother. And now, will He not 
assert Himself? will He not come ioTihfeelwg Him- 
self great, and making men feel that He is conqueror 
after all ? Will He not re-assure the faith of friends? 
will He not awe into submission His enemies, lest 
they triumph, and perish, deluded by apparent victory ? 
Will He not "rise conquering and to conquer?" 

Yes, He will, in His own way. He will get up 
•quietly out of the sepulchre, and walk away. 
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** The Son of God by moonliglit rose ; 
By all, but heayen, unseen." 

He walked away ahne in the fourth watch. This 
is greatness. This was triumphing over human 
triumphs. This was " the King of kings, and Lord of 
Lords;" and because of this meekness and lowliness of 
heart, His " name is above every name." Any other 
way would have been lower. He went away. Said 
nothing to enemies. We wonder if any did venture 
to seek forgiveness and salvation, during that forty 
days. But to mortify chief priests, just to tell them 
that their hopes were all at an end, their victory an 
awful defeat, by even showing Himself in the temple; 
nothing of the sort. Jesus Christ was God. It seems 
contrary to our ideas of things, that meekness and 
lowliness is itself power, not something that may go 
with power, and that Jesus Christ mingled the two in 
a wonderful manner ; but being ^' nieek and lowly in 
heart," He was thereby, and because of that, " King 
of kings." We fear to trust this "meekness and 
lowliness " to the full extent, because it looks to us 
as if it it had no might to conquer ; this is because we 
forget that sin is never more totally vanquished than 
in its greatest apparent victories ; righteousness is 
never so much victor, as when, to the eye of sense, it 
suffers its greatest defeats (John xii. 24), Having 
referred to the culminating manifestation of this^ 
remarkable feature in the character of Jesus Christ, 
it would, perhaps, not be expected that we should 
afterwards notice its more ordinary manifestations; 
yet we cannot refrain from reminding our readers 
that the Saviour was not simply " meek and lowly in 
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heart '' while taking upon Himself our nature, but 
that this is equally characteristic of (Godhead. In all 
the gifts of His Proyidcnce, God as Creator and 
Preserver is the same. For which should most fill 
us with adoring gratitude, the munificence and 
benevolence of the gifts, or the elegant manner in 
which the "meek and lowly" giver, bestows them? 
** Covered with the light as with a garment," He 
** gives us rkMy all things to enjoy." Bouquets of 
flowers strew our path, as if we were kings and 
princes, "though we have rebelled against Him." 
Love is His essence, joy His internal condition, 
meekness the outgi'owth, by Him regarded, as of 
"great price." 



CHAPTER V. 

The Excitehsnt of an Ibbelioious Cubiositt. The Mobal Man^ 
Beaddto on Sunday aftebnoon. {Aside) " One feels 

CLEYEB, NOT A DUMMT." 

^^ I'm a made man for life/' exclaimed the father of 
railways, when a salary of 14s. per week came into 
his possession. A sentence this, conveying thoughts 
of no small hnport, and ranging within no narrow 
sphere. In truth, are we not all made men ? Ar& 
we men ? Complete men ? Who has made us what 
we are ? Who is making us what we shall be ? Is 
it for life, we are what we are ? If so, for how long 
a life ? How far does it stretch ? That oak or elm, 
what a building, what a mysteriously quiet process of 
erection, (" the quietness of God "), mainly atoms 
of carbon from the surrounding air. And that man, 
what a building ; the atoms are the absorbed influences 
of his own thinking and speaking, and acting and 
manner of acting, and from the atmosphere of 
thought, and word, and act, and opinion and senti- 
ment around him. That man-making. What a 
thought for teachers of the young. How it takes 
possession of their minds, as they move about under 
the roof where so many juveniles are seated ; a man- 
making establishment, moulding and fashioniug the 
men of a few years to come; the reformers, states- 
men, poets, philanthropists, men of science, men of 
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art, men of Christ ; or the " murderers, liars, forni- 
jjators, thieves, disobedient to parents, drunkards, 
implacable, unmerciful," iall at school now, many in 
the same school. We think we would rather have 
God and the Bible in the establishment ; it is hard- 
straining, struggling, disappointing work enough, 
with their presence ; but without it ? We think legal 
enactments had better let that alone, either way; 
neither saying, it shall he or sliall not be; the 
legalizing either way makes a totally different 
matter of it Legalise the entire absence of formu- 
laries and creeds and sectarianism, if ypu please, and 
by all means ; they are between the parent and his 
child and God, but beyond this let the religious 
question utterly alone, stoutly refuse to touch it ; say 
this is beyond our province, or of school-boards 
either. Legalise Sabbath keeping or Sabbath break- 
ing, and you have alike and equally damaged the 
Sabbath cause. 

We have often pictured the kind of men our boys 
would make; how the young gentleman will look 
when he is of age ; pictured him, as now we can see 
and shake hands with manj^, in reality, standing, 
" made men," beside their own children, the facsimile 
of what they were, when they first shyly looked in 
upon their early school life; and in these days 
of rapid transition, of railroad speed, of lightning 
speed, it surely is not to be wondered at, if we 
looked out and strained our eyes into the dark 
iiiture, to see into what kind of times our scholars 
would go forth, when they opened the schooldoors, 
and launched into the arena of life. Gentlemen, or 
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ratlier, we may say, ladies and gentlemen, to tlie 
making of whose manhood and womanhood what it 
is, we have tried to contribute. What is the face of 
the sky ? What are the signs of the times in which 
your lot is cast? I know there is nothing easier 
tlian to find fault with the times in which we live ; 
nothing easier than to forget that " we are there to 
make them better." Crimes, and imperfections, and 
difficulties, and hardships, we are always publishing. 
Commit a murder, a forgery, an act of Fenianism, 
and it shall be blazed abroad on columns of news- 
papers, that would extend hundreds of miles per diem. 
But quiet well-doing, very little of that is printed 
down here; it wouldi;i't sell; people don't /^^Z their 
life and health while reading it ; the record of that 
is up yonder, waiting the issues of another day. So 
that we would rather complain as little as possible of 
our times, and yet here they are, and we must look at 
them. One of the most profound scholars and one of 
the humblest Christians ; (one whose like we have 
never since met with, for that meekness that won 
confidence, by the manner in which he gave informa- 
tion, and in which he examined and corrected the 
efforts of aspirants after knowledge,) said some thirty 
years ago ; "Whoever lived the ordinary term of man's 
life, would witness a great struggle, between Popery, 
Infidelity, and Spiritual Christianity." We are in the 
struggle. Whether it has but commenced, whether 
it has culminated, whether it is the morn or the eve 
of the battle, we cannot say. But one of the least 
hopeful features of the struggle is expressed by the 
same eminent scholar, " We have a great deal of 
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religion among us, I do not tliink we have a great 
deal of faith. I am not speaking of high mysteries 
and peculiar doctrines ; I do not think the feeling that 
there is a Qt)d, and that we have to do with God, is 
practically a very powerfiil one in this country at all. 
The feeling that there is a religion, that there is a 
revelation, that it exercises a strong and beneficial 
influence in Society, for smoothness of intercourse, 
for the maintenance of national organization, for the 
preservation of property, all this exists in great force ; 
but the sense of the contact of my own spiritual 
being, with an ever present and infinite spiritual 
. Being, I cannot but think, has in many ages of the 
world, existed more mightily than now." * 

We have already glanced at the practical hostility 
to the mind and thought of God, which is the charac- 
teristic feature of our times, as it has been, in various 
ways, of all times, since the fall ; and to the particular 
forms in which that opposition manifests itself in tlie 
present day. The essence of God is love, the outer 
adorning meekness, always co-existent with great 
power. Jesus Christ was "meek and lowly in 
heart," by so being, he was the " brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image, of His person ;" 
the glory and the image sufiered no diminution in 
the reflection from humanity. God then is as in- 
finitely "meek and lowly," as He is infinite in power 
and wisdom, and the former is necessarily co-existent 
with the latter. Love in Himself, meekness the 
manner in which it expresses itself to Angels and 
men, and the result of this inner Being of Love and 

* DisooTirses, A. J. Scott, A.M. 
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outer Being of Meekness, is a fulness of joy in Him- 
self and in His presence. Henc^ we read, "the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, meekness.'* Now sin 
is selfishness, not love ; isolation, not creation ; self- 
feeling and self-assertion, not meekness; and the 
atmosphere, in the centre and around such a being, is 
unrest, dissatisfaction, discontent, perplexity, despair. 
The special form which this selfishness manifested 
before the Flood, and in Sodom and Gomorrha, was 
probably the assertion of the animal self, indepen- 
dent of God and soul, a life " lived by bread alone ;" 
hence in describing the happy exceptions to the 
general profligacy, we are told that Enoch and Noah 
** walked with God." Subsequent forms of national 
degeneracy, were as we have shewn, self-assertion in 
the presence of God and men ; what we have called 
feeling religious, feeling to have purchased Divine 
favour and clemency by keeping the law of God after 
the outward man; this culminated in the Jewish 
captivity, and their final destruction under the Bomans; 
a destruction which probably had no rival in ancient 
or modern history ; a destruction, as we have seen, 
equally inevitable to this form of human depravity, or 
ministering to self, (" sacrificing to their own net," *) 
because, if we look underneath the strictest morality 
of the most honourable Pharisee, what an ocean of 
unsubdued bitterness, wrath, clamour, evil speaking, 
cruelty, lies concealed as under a cover. 

We have already applied these principles to the 
condition of modern life and manners, to the feeling 
of self; the "feeling of life" absorbed by dressing self, 

* Habakkuk i. 12 to end. 
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banqueting self, building to self (as one of old, 
" Great Babylon that I have builded by the might of 
my power ;") being religious to self, setting up the 
worth-^hip of self in the presence of God, instead of 
the worth-ship of God in the presence of self. * We 
have only now to do with a peculiarly subtle and 

* Have we made it sufficiently plain that true religion, God- 
likeness, Christianity, or Christ-likeness is the annikilatioH of 
self: *' He made Himself of no reputation.*' It is too commonly 
thought that this only applies to Jesus Christ in what men call 
His humiliation ; they say, then, He " humhled Himself," laid 
Himself on the ground. We answer, He was in every act the 
*' hrightness of His Father's glory and the express image of His per- 
son," that is the *' image," the " glory" suffered no diminution by the 
reflection upon and refraction through humanity. The perfection 
of God is self-annihilation. Power to " arise," to scatter "His 
enemies, that they are driven away by the very wind of His moFe-i 
ment, " as smoke is driven away ;" power to ride on the heavens and 
make the earth His footstool. What will such power do ? How 
assert itself ? how declare its greatness ? how glorify itself to men 
and angels? Well, what could it do to exalt itself to the full? 
God never asks this question. The Bevelation is that this power 
is, •* the Father of the fatherless, the judge of the widow." What 
condescension say some ! No, not in the sense you mean ; God 
never stoops, He reaches without stooping, without condescending. 
He is always on a level with Himself. Notice that the royal pre- 
tensions of Jesus Christ, His claiming to Himself power to suppl/ 
the needs of all; no fear of being non-plussed by any demand. Sec.,. 
are so singularly combined with the quiet, homely tenor of his 
life ; love for little children, for the poor and outcast ; instant re- 
fusal to be made king, to act as temporal judge or ruler; jet^ 
passing judgment with an authority, and teaching with a power 
that surpassed Scribes and Pharisees. This need not surprise ns. 
Our ideas of self are all corrupted by sin. God has no self of ther 
kind we think of. His inner being, if we may so point to it, is 
full of joy, as the result of the return upon Him of His giving. A 
father has a self, the consideration of which would hinder the. 
fullest outcoming of his fatherliness to his child. The Scotch 
mother at the eagle's nest had, — that self was annihilated, — ^tlie> 
child was the worthy object. The heavenly Father is the same to 
His perishing children. God says, *'Tho' He slay Me, yet will I 
forgive him," and requires man to feel, i^ tho' he slay me, yet wfli 
I trust in Him." Jesus Christ's self-assertions were ail oat- 
flowings, not homage to self, as the self-assertion of the ooeair 
is the rain, and of the sun is the h'ght. 
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dangiyrous form of the same evil, which we have 
denominated an irreligious curiosity. It is an evil 
closely connected with the others. The first form of 
selfishness says, *^ No God ; let us do with ^ the bread 
alone,' and that part of us which feeds upon that ;" the 
fiecond* says, I cannot trust God with myself, "just as 
Jam," nor myself with God's life, just as it is; and this 
laf*t evil is feeling self as capable of entering into God's 
decrees, predicting "times and seasons," it cannot trust 
what God means to do. We have called it an irre- 
ligious curiosity. There is a religious curiosity, there 
is its counterfeit. There is the desire, to know, for 
God's sake, for religiorCs saJce, fi:om love to God and 
man ; there is that desire to know, because it feels 
•clever. The latter is very much fed by the sensa- 
tional spirit of the age, which must have a sensational 
religion. The subjects which have been made special 
for the gratification of this appetite for knowledge, 
whetlier healthy or unhealthy, have been such as the 
following : Can God answer some prayers, and not 
disturb the la,ws of nature, and have to work a 
miracle ? Will the wicked be consigned to ever- 
lasting punishment ? To what extent is the law of 
the Old Testament binding upon Christians under the 
present dispensation, and how far is Scripture in- 
spired ? Upon a few of these and kindred questions 
we shall venture some hints, happy if we may be able 
to be of any use to those to whom our remarks are 
specially addressed. For whether this curiosity be 
justifiable or not, it has stirred up many perplexing 
questions to thoughtful minds. 

• Fozmalism. 
I 
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Those to whom our pages are specially dedicated 
are joxmg men and maidens, some of them youthAiI 
heads of households, with family cares beginning to 
gather round them ; and as perplexing questions are 
apt, in seasons of trial, to help to enshroud the mind 
in darkness, we shall try to say a word about each of 
these subjects ; just premising that, if any of our 
readers are not Christians, are not " seeking the Lord 
while He may be found," do not know God in the 
endearing character of their Father; if there be yet an 
awful, dreary, foreboding silence between them and 
God ; if they walk up and down God*s earth, passing 
and repassing the Divine presence continually, and 
taking no notice ; if they are receiving the daily gifts 
of life, health, strength, food, raiment, home, social 
intercourse, light of day, air, &c,, and practically say, 
Yes, as much of these as you please, but your hand to 
lead, your commandments to guide, no, we do not 
want them : if such be among our readers, let us 
say. Speak to God, He is not the " austere One" you 
take Him to be ; learn to know Him, " acquaint now 
thyself with God and be at peace," before you touch 
one of these questions. Outside of the fold, there is 
no understanding these things. One more preliminary 
obsbrvation. We have shewn in our second paper, 
that the man who lives merely to enjoy the feeling 
of an animal life, a man-brute, as the Bible calls him, 
(" brutish man," is properly translated, man-brute), 
pampers his taste with all kinds of viands, delicacies, 
luxuries, sauces, seasonings, and in time loses all appe- 
tite for plain, substantial, wholesome food* Now, this 
cariosity may degenerate iiito a moral appetite of this 
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kind, even with really good men; but there is great 
danger, if mere professors take iip the subjects before 
us, it will be so. The absence of a desire for the " bread 
of life and living water," will make it insipid, as water 
is, when yott are not thirsty, and such will take contro- 
versy and discussion as more relishing, more highly- 
flavoured. And where the true taste exists, pamper- 
ing the appetite, will destroy the keenness of the relish ; 
and feeding upon such questions as those to which 
we now refer, will bring you to a condition in which 
you will exclaim, " My leanness, my leanness." Be- 
ware, then, of nighly-seasoned dishes for the soul, 
which taste so well in the eating, but, as in the phy- 
sical world, contain so little nourishment; lest, like- 
Dr. Abernethy's patient, already referred to, who had 
thus impaired digestion, &c., and was to " Live on 
sixpence a day, and earn it," the physician of souls- 
may have to put you on a regime of trials and diffi- 
culties, that you may regain the zest and relish for 
that which alone can strengthen you, " build you up in 
your most holy faith" into the perfect stature of a man. 
Concerning what we may pray for, it is certainly 
enough for the simple-minded, trustful Christian 
that God says, "Ask of Me now rain in the- 
time of the latter rain," or, " Is any sick among you 
let him pray." We refer to the former, because 
prayer for rain, is the point directly aimed at by Dr^ 
Tyndall in his " Fragments of Science for Unscientific- 
People." Now we candidly acknowledge, that we 
think Dr. Tyndall has been made to say, and to mean^ 
much more than he does say or mean, and that evil 
arises from the commentaries upon these statements.. 

I 2 
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Dr. Tvndall deals with the subject from one point of 
view only, and on that side carries his argument too 
far. Truth is like a Polygonal figure. From the 
outside, twelve different persons may examine a Duo, 
or Dodecagon, and each, if unacquainted with the 
whole, say, such a line goes N.E., such an one S.W., 
while others may say, " No, I am sure the lines of 
this figure go N.W. and S.E. Friends, take up your 
position in the centre, and you will shake hands 
with each other, looking ashamed at your quarrels 
and contentions. There the lines meet and form one 
harmonious whole. So it is with fhith. Dr. Tyn- 
dall's line of argument is right as part of the figure ; 
he exaggerates it by dealing with it as if the whole 
figure ran in that direction. • Presently he will find 
his line fits into other lines, in other directions, and 
has to revolve round a centre. We greatly respect 
and honour the Doctor's scientific attainments, and 
thank God for such men ; but, with all deference, will 
he allow us to say, that there is certainly a strong 
tendency in the present day, among many of our great 
scientific writers and thinkers, to magnify ^^ Law and 
Force," so as to make it, to say the least, God's ^r^^ 
action, if not God Himself? The God of modem 
science is incapable of emotion. " Good to all and 
of tender mercy he cannot be," because he cannot 
break any of the inexorable Ijiws of Nature. Now, 
who can deny the majesty of force ? The force that 
holds together the atoms of a single grain of water, 
is an electrical force capable of producing a powerfnl 
flash of lightning, or equal, as Dr. Faraday calculated, 
to 800,000 charges of his powerful Leyden battery ? 
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But are the efforts of those who travel in quest of the 
central forces of the physical world^ approaches to the 
living God ? Yes, verily, in a sense they are, as if a 
man approach Wheatstone by his telegraphy, or 
Flamstead by his astronomy. But the illustration 
will not hold good, except we,could regard Wheatstone 
as a father, preparing the telegraphy for his family ; 
then the fatherhood is the underlying law of the tele- 
graphic arrangements. The discovery of the " Unity 
of Force" brings us still nearer to the great first 
cause, but it is little or no advance towards under- 
standing the moral character of that first cause ; for 
however marvellous the benevolence of God manifest 
in nature, still humanity, in its sad consciousness of 
having forfeited all claim to that benevolence, can 
never fini out the deepest mind of God, even firom 
the discovery of His moral attributes as revealed in 
Nature ; and must go further back altogether than 
physical law, to ascertain why the sun shines, and the 
rain falls, alike on "just and unjust;" for who will say 
he knows God, if he simply attributes this to physical 
law ? He knows nothing of the brightness of His 
glory. The Scripture plainly says, " We are to ask 
according to God's will." " Are we to pray," says 
one, who was in his time one of our most profound 
scholars, "for nothing, but what we know to be 
already virtually given ? Does God, with all those 
pleasant voices of invitation to pray, and assurances 
of blessing, grant nothing more, than liberty to listen 
to His unchangeable resolves, and then re-^echo them 
as our own wishes? This is manifestly impossible." 
But Dr. Tyndall does not touch the question of 
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prayer in relation to the Bpiritnal character of God. 
He only inculcates obedience to Nature's laws. The 
laws of evaporation 9 of atmospheric distillation, of 
oceanic currents, of condensation, gravitation, electrical 
phenomenon, are before him; the fact that there is 
evidently one vast and benevolent plan, governing the 
-world's weather ; that rain and sunshine are not 
scattered at random, even in the most -fickle climate; 
but that an excess of rain on the Atlantic side, and a 
famine drought on the Indian ; a mild winter among 
the Esquimaux, contemporary with unusual severity 
in Russia, are indications of the developement of a vast 
plan, designed to bring about, with more than chrono- 
nietrical exactness of time, certain changes on our 
globe ; or these very conditions may bo equally ^ected, 
by the great plan of work going on in the combustion 
on the solar orb. Am I, then, practically says Dr. 
Tyndall, to expect my little pail to be filled at the 
expense of the laws of earth, air, ocean, atmosphere, or 
the sun itself to be interfered with for me ? Rather, 
be seems to me to mean, let me learn those laws, and 
form my reservoirs, and fill my vessels, or submit to 
their emptiness, with Christian acquiescence.* Yes, 
but Doctor, these are only half-tiniths ; and we really, 
humbly suggest, that you were hardly in a region of 
inquiry that admitted of stopping short so suddenly. 
The question of prayer has not its centre here at all. 
You are only dealing with some of its radiating lines, 
and you will never work your way to the character of 

* Aoqnieseeiice in the Dmne will, never withholds prayer — 
*' Father, if it be possible, let this cap pass from me." Was the 
prayer wrong ? The cup did not pass. " An angel came strength- 
ening him.*' 
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Ood this way, any more than we shall ever discover 
what Will is, by feeling along the lines of sentient and 
motor nerves, to try and see where they are touched 
by our will, when bidden thereby, to work the muscles 
that regulate the various "movements of the body. Is 
the inner conviction, that ^^ Men ought to pray," at 
all lessened, by the equally strong conviction, that, 
while they are sure of being heard, they cannot tell 
how, or when, or where they may be answered? 
Science makes much of law and force, but the force 
of that '^ougM^^^ as an integral part of a man's 
humanity, is greater than any of the forces of the 
physical world. 

Again, are you sure that when God made the 
natural world. He did not provide for His people's 
prayers, which are always precious in His sight? 
Is it reasonable,, that God ever placed Himself in a 
position in the material universe that would prevent 
.'the fidfilment of His promises ? Nature was made 
for mariy not man for nature. Does not the Scripture 
everywhere teach, that natural law is held in subordi- 
nation to spiritual, as it demands of us to hold the 
bodily in subjection to the spiritual, to '^ seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness." ^^ Ten 
righteous men," would have saved the cities of the 
plain, though it is extremely probable that they were 
destroyed by natural law ; and it appears to us, equally 
likely, that the unpraying men disturbed the natural 
workings, which would certamly not have been so 
fearfully destructive, but for the moral condition of 
the cities. Will unpraying persons notice this? 
The world's prayerlessness brings the destructive 
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developement of natural law. To meet some of our 
soientifie objectors on their own ground, let me refer 
to the prayer of Daniel, in the ninth chapter of 
his book. Now God told him, seventy years were 
" determined^^ for the people, just as God might say 
to a modem Christian, a season of drought is " de- 
termined ;" but does the Bible say " those who believe 
that the age of miracles is past, will cease to pray for 
rain ?" Was Daniel left alone to pray because 
certain things were " determined ?" No. Was not an 
angel commissioned to come to him, and was it not 
said, " At the beginning of thy supplication the 
commandment came forth, and I am come to shew 
thee, for thou art greatly beloved ?" We are taught 
to pray " Our Father." That is the centre of the 
subject, that is the point of view from which lines, in 
various directions, will be seen to make oneharmonions 
whole ; and it is a misuse of science, if it keeps the- 
child from making known his natural, as well as his^ 
spiritual wants, to his heavenly Father. The Father, 
Himself, has bid us pray, **Give us this day our 
daily bread." Bread here stands as a representative 
word. Does not the prayer enjoin daily supplication 
for all daily needs, spiritual and temporal ? That 
many a prayer for daily bread, many a supplication 
for rain, remain apparently unanswered, we are free 
to admit. On the side of the spirit of much our 
scientific investigation, may be quoted, the gale that 
strews the ocean with wrecks, the earthquakes at 
Lisbon, or Aleppo, volcanic eruptions, plagues, 
pestilences, or ordinary diseases ; but to these ob- 
jections we reply : over these things God weeps, even 
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as we, and though they seem contradictions to the 
wonderful truth, " The veiy hairs of your head are 
all numbered," yet in the darkness of apparent con- 
tradiction, we are '' to trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay ourselves upon our God." Have we con- 
sidered the Divine command not to ^' take the name of 
the Lord our God in vain." We question whether the 
usual interpretation of this commandment, is at all on 
the line of thought of the commandment itself; and, 
forther, whether to men of science, who say, it is no 
use praying for that which would involve a miracle, 
we may not reply. You are, in the true meaning of 
the expression, ^^ taking the name. of the Lord in 
vain." Let us look for a moment at this subject, 
and see how it really applies to the manner in which 
we are to act, when no visible manifestation of the 
fulfilment of Divine promises appears possible ; when 
we are ready, like Israel of old, to say, As for this 
promise which was "to go before us," we wot not 
what is become of it." Professor Tyndall and others, 
try to show that it is not going before us at all, as we 
thought it was, and we are left in the dark. Now we 
know what Israel did under these circumstances; 
when Moses was gone, the man whose existence 
among them they regarded as a token of the presence 
of God, did they not make a graven image to be a 
sort of pledge of that Divine presence ? But God 
expressly forbade them to set up such objects, through 
which to worship Him. " His name," was to be the . 
object of such worship, Jer. vii., 12. What would 
ihis command suggest to God's ancient people? 
They had received of Moses, the name of the Lord as 
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the Qod of their families, claiming to take a fatherly 
interest in tliem — ^^ God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob." They had also received the name capable of 
infinite, of boundless interpretation — '^ I AM." These 
were the names they were not " to take in vain." 
Was the land a wilderness ? Did drought or famine 
or pestilence seem to be before them? Did Grod 
seem to be gone, or to have forgotten them ? Darkness, 
and no light ? Then His character as seen in what 
He had done, was to go before them. And so with 
us. We are not to have the " name of the Lord " 
revealed to us " in vain." God's " name " is good for 
all we can want, and whether we can, or cannot see, 
from what laws of nature, or from what resources He 
can supply us, we are not to have such a God, a God 
of such a name or character, ^'in vain." It is not 
sufficient to say, it seemed to us God must work a 
miracle to meet our wants, and we thought it presump- 
tion to ask such a thing. God says, ^' I shall not hold 
you guildess ;" " your words have been stout against 
Me ;" you said. It is vain to serve God, and what 
profit should we have if we pray to Him ? Have I 
said to the " seed of Jacob, seek ye Me in vain ?" 

The relation to God to which tliis proper use of His 
^^name" will bring us, may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote : — " It is said that the Crown Princess 
always followed more the dictates of her heart, than 
the prescribed routine of state ceremonials in Prussia, 
and that the lords and ladies in "waiting," were often 
shocked at her disregard of the long-established forms 
in vogue* She once had to hear a lecture from a 
Court official on the impropriety of speaking in 
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public of the " Crown Prince*' as her husband, instead of 
giving him his title. She at once went to the King, 
and asked him, if it were unbecoming in her thus to 
speak of the '-' Crown Prince." The King, pressing 
her to his heajpt, told her certainly to call him her hus- 
band, whenever and wherever she pleased. So the 
Christian, to whom " the name of the Lord is a strong 
lower," if hearing a lecture from Professor Tyndall on 
theological proprieties, based upon natural law, had 
better go direct to God, and ask if he may pray for 
rain, and the answer will be, " Ask what thou wilt, 
thou can'st not be too bold." If to this we reply, 
^' Lord, show Thyself to us, and it sufficeth us," do 
not make us altogether " endure, as seeing the in- 
visible;" when tiying to reach into that " invisible," 
let some form meet us, some proof that Thou aii; 
really there ; some circumstance transpire that shall 
look and sound as from that "invisible;" some 
manifestation to the senses ; and we shall be satisfied; 
then comes the answer, Has Jesus Christ been with 
you, and yet hast thou not known Me ? I have, 
saith^God, revealed what " I am " in Him ; and when 
you cannot see, or even hear. Me at work for. you 
individually, you have what I am, " My name," and 
youmust not " take thatname in vain," for, "the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in 
vain." We find Job, like Philip, asking to be shown 
God — " that I knew where I might find Him, that 
I might come even to His seat. I go forward, but 
He is not there^ and backward, but I cannot behold 
Him ; I look where He doth work." Shew me God. 
Oh, the relief to the pent-up sorrow, this weight of 
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woe ; just a sight of Him, just a word to vindicate my 
character against false accusation, just to tell me why 
I am so grievously tried. But it may not be, let him 
" trust in the name of the Lord." And so this question 
about prayer feeds upon the same tendency of human 
nature ; men are trying to find by statistics, whether 
prayers for the sick make any difference, and prayers 
for rain or sunshine, prayers against calamity, &c. 
They say, shew us; does God heal more, on an aver- 
age, in an hospital where prayers are offered, than one 
where they are not ? Have not Christians in many 
instances the worst of it? (Psalm Ixxiii.) We 
reply, be it so, (though we believe it is not really so) ; 
our duty is to trust God, take Him at His word, and 
pray ; as, in the answer of every man's conscience, 
comes this, " men ought to pray." But, it is hard, to 
be left in doubt upon such questions, and iriany others 
that can come to us in life. Could we not be shewn, 
and it would " suiBce." We reply, Christ Himself, the 
beloved Son of God, went tlirough the same ex- 
perience. When, as we have already seen. He was 
to the eye of sense cruelly vanquished, utterly over- 
come, conquered, under circumstances the most galling, 
and men promising to believe Him, if only the God- 
head was shewn, taking Him down from the cross ; 
no, Jesus had to trust. When He " walked in darkness 
and had no light," and the very darkness itself so 
grievous, as well as the tvai/ in the darkness. He 
trusted completely, unreservedly ; the trust was as per- 
fect as the darkness was great ; while He says, " My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" an 
utterance that came for our sakes, He also says, 
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*^ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit." 
Father, I cannot see Thee, Thou art totally eclipsed 
from Me, hut I trust Thy name, it is not " in vain '* 
to Me.* So let us do with all the difficulties of life, 
and with all apparent contradictions to the promises 
of God ; and then we may say, Men of science, we 
honour your science ; all true science, all true 
philosophy is of God ; but this know, the power that 
holds the children of God to Himself, is greater than 
that which rolls the stars along. It is clearly put so 
in Scripture, " The mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed, but My kindness shall not depart from 
him." 

The next subject to which we invite attention is 
tlie controversy that has arisen concerning the future 
of the finally impenitent. 

Men of distinguished scholarship, whose " classic 
lore " has a right to be respected, and may well be 
coveted, come forward to tell us; the popular idea 
concerning the everlasting condition of the impenitent 
is wrong, that the meaning of the words* in the 
original, does not justify such an interpretation. 
Others, equally distinguished for scholarship, say, the 
plain English sense of the passages is the correct 
one ; while writers who do not bring classic literature 
to bear upon the subject at all, say the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, the truth that '' God is Love," is wholly incom- 
patible with the doctrine of" everlasting punishment ;" 
and all unite in saying, that the teaching upon this 
subject, is one of the fortresses of infidelity. In reply 
to tins latter assertion, we venture to ask, what of the 

* Surely, Jesus " magnified the Law, and made it honourable.'' 
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those whom He has not already received, are left to 
*^tlie wages of sin." What would be the .effect 
supposing there to be unconverted persons here, 
though they should be among the most naturally 
amiable, the most moral, the sweetest-tempered, that 
the world has to shew us ?— The scene of disconsolate 
misery thatwould present itself, would be one thatwould 
eclipse the horrors of a plague year, or of a shipwreck, 
or .of a colliery accident. Behold Belshazzar, when 
he only saw -the hand, and could not read a word. 
It is a singularly awful fact, that we live close by an 
ocean of despair, as a sea^port town to the natural 
ocean, which could be let in upon us at any moment, 
by the revelation that Jesus ** receives sinners " no 
longer; and which ocean of despair is only kept 
back by the inner consciousness that the door of 
mercy is open. Take away the religion some affect 
to despise, and where are they ? Is there no truth, 
no reality in it ? Does God make cowards of men, 
to make them relimous, by holding before them 
imaginary fears, shadows, which have no substance ? 

Now in connection with this subject, whether you 
follow the scholar in his investigation of jlie meaning 
of- words and phrases ; or whether you read the 
writings of those who object, that the sins of the 
longest life could never merit eternal ptmishment, 
and therefore a God of love would never impose 
a penalty so far beyond the crime, specially as the 
only end of punishment should be, to bring the 
offender to repentance ; in either case, we ask you to 
ponder well such thoughts as tlie following : — 

l8t. The "thoughts which God thinks," towards 
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His creature man, are such as would no more enter 
into a Jiuman heart to conceive, than would the 
blessedness He is *^ preparing for them that love Him," 

The common idea upon this subject is something of 
this sort, — that God looks severely, angrily, upon 
man; diligently marking and making the most of 
every fault; that to please Him, is the attainment of 
a privileged few, who have been specially favoured 
by gifts of providence and grace. Men read the 
passage *^ the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil ; " and they never finish the ex- 
pression, which is, "the evil and the good." Surely 
the text is forgotten, " God looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if there were any 
that did understand, that did seek God." 

Let us, however, examine this matter a little more 
closely, and trace out from Scripture the thoughts 
and feelings which the Divine being has towards His 
creature man ; and then say, whether the proudest 
would dare to think in himself of himself, or the most 
loving to think of another, as God thinks of them. 

Would you take to yourself " length of days and 
long life;" " favour and good understanding in the. 
sight of God and man ; " to say that you should 
" inherit glory ; " of your path that it " shall shine 
more and more, unto the perfect day;" that your 
" shoes shall be iron and brass, and as your day your 
strength shall be ;" that you shall be '^ as the wings 
of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold;" that you are "graven on the palms 
of God's hands;" that "upon your head shall be 
blessings ; " that your " hand shall make rich ; " that 

E 
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' ' your memory shall be blessed ; " that your " mouth 
is a well of life;" that your "tongue is as choice 
silver;" that your words are "as apples of gold in 
baskets of silver ;" that your " desire shall be granted ;" 
that your foundation is proof against the whirlwind : 
that your " hope shall be gladness ;" that your " steps 
are ordered by the Lord ;" that " He delights in your 
way;" that out "of His riches, He will supply all 
your need ;" that you " shall flourish like the palm- 
tree, and grow like a cedar in Lebanon ; " that He 
is " round about you as the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem;" that you shall be "like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, and shall not see when 
heat Cometh ; nor be careful in the year of drought ; " 
that "at famine and destruction you shall laugh;" 
that " no weapon formed against you shall prosper ;" 
that " your house shall stand ;" that " your hand shall 
bear rule ;" that yom* " hoary head shall be a crown 
of glory;" that " you shall shine as the sun in the 
firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever?" 

Who would dare to say. He was of more value 
tliaii the world, and that it hath not entered into the 
heart to conceive what is preparing for him ? Think 
of the heavenly Father delighting Himself in saying, 
they cannot even think what I am getting ready for 
them. Read the description of the city paved with 
gold, whose gates are of peai'ls, rubies, and emeralds ; 
and then ask, for whom it is getting ready ?* 

♦ We have in our first paper endeayonred to justify the motto 
on our title page; but deferred a consideration of what God 
thinks of men, that it might be properly introduced here. Are 
our readers Christian men and women? Have they sat down 
among a gathering of such, and reflected what an august assembly 
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2nd. Is present or future wrath or punishment, as 
it is termed, a creation of God, any more than the 
sin which produces it? Occasionally, to the most 
thoughtless and superficial, come whisperings, mes- 
sages, from some unexplored region of their invisible 
being. They call these the anger of God, as men 
took eclipses, storms, and tempests, to be : and they 
know not, that it is the unrest of their awfully large 
craving nature, that says of earthly pleasures, very 
good, but they cannot satisfy, they do not fill ; I want 
a fountain, springing up to everlasting life : that says 
of fasts, penances, and all self-imposed penalties and 
sufferings, these are not the things I want. We reply, 
The future wrath or punishment is not of God's crea- 

it is. " Children of God, and if children then heirs," to an *' inherit- 
ance inconiiptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away." *' Heirs 
with God and joint heirs with Christ." " Christ's," and because 
Christ's, all things are theirs (1 Cor. iii.). Loved by Christ *'as 
the Father loves Him " (John xv.). As you sit side by side with 
your brethren and sisters in the Lord, or as you look on upon 
Buoh, gaze in wonder and admiration. That man or woman by 
your side; Do you know, they are "saved by the Lord," forgiven 
by the Lord, led by the Lord, in person ? If that man be afflicted so 
is God. God is thinking where He will put him when He "makes 
np His jewels," he is part of God's treasure. God is that man's 
"refuge." "Underneath that man are the everlasting arms.". 
That man's " shoes are iron and brass." God " orders that man's 
steps," " delights in that man's way." It is God's good pleasure 
to give that man a kingdom. If, " for a smaU moment. He forsakes 
him, with everlasting kindness He will have mercy on him." That 
man has access to and is supplied from the riches in glory. That 
man is to be supplied with more than he can ask or think. God 
is that man's defence, lifts up that man's head, never forgets that 
man's cry. You give that man only a " cup of cold water," you 
" shall not lose your reward.'"* That man, did you hear the orders 
when he became a Christian ? (Did you see His God how He 
received him, fell on his neck and kissed him), the best robe, the 
ring on the hand, shoes on' the feet. Look at what is getting 
ready for him. What inside of gates that are of "one pearl." Sit 
down among Christians in the sanctuary, next Sabbath morning, 
and look round in wonder. 

e2 
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tion, but of man's, in departing from the living God ; 
and its terrible character, is but the negative proof of 
the perfection of the Divine will and the Divine laws 
for man, the disobedience to which results in such 
awful consequences. Nor need we wonder that it is 
BO, when we consider the eflFects producible by any 
alteration in physical laws. For instance, make fire 
black, or give a colour to water, and who can tell 
what would follow ? 

Here, however, it is necessary to ask how far this 
disobedience, is the act of man, and can the Divine 
Being prevent all future disobedience, instead of either 
punishing it, or allowing it to bring its own penalty ? 

To answer which inquiry we must ascertain what 
is the culminating point of human power ? To give to 
the created, faculties and powers approaching nearer 
and nearer to those of the Creator himself, is a mark 
of the wondrous goodness of God. It is the special 
distinction of the gifts of the Creator, that He gives 
of Himself, as the sun does in giving light, the sea in 
giving rain. It was worthy of a God, to make man 
^^ in His own image." Has He not created man with 
stupendous powers of will — so that men feel that their 
actions are their own, as to will ; though the power to 
will, as well as the power to do, is not theirs? no 
creature having any power of his own, but the use 
man makes of the will power, what he does with it, 
is his own act. That only is an act of man's, and 
that only can yield him happiness or misery, of which 
he can say, I willed it, I did it. 

" Doubtless there is a sense in which God is the 
doer," and the controller, "of all things;" a sense 
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SO vast and sublime^ that one has said, ^^ we need 
not wonder if some men of highest ah3 deepest 
thought have pondered it, until they could see no 
room for truths on the other side." Yet to say 
that all that is done, is done by the will of God, 
(some say permitted, not originated,) is to utter 
something little short of blasphemy. God enables 
a man to think, but it is himself that thinks. 
" The qfuestion is not, whether all being in all 
time and place, has for its origin the being, and 
will of God; whether all power, however acting, 
be not at every instant, a product of the living power 
of God." Nor is the question, whether, since in every 
act there is an act of God, and an act, which by the 
exertion of power God could prevent; therefore 
whether the whole history of man is not the develope- 
ment of one grand scheme, foreseen and prede- 
termined by God ; in which, each act, as well as the 
great whole, will be a vast plan of a righteous 
government. The question is about " the compass 
of the scale of created powers, what is their highest 
note?" The question is. Does God hold in being 
a power created and given to a being, who ranks so 
high, that he can turn that power either towards or 
against the God who gave it? Every attentive 
reader of the Bible will see that revelation addresses 
itself to such a power in man. 

3rrf. It will, perhaps, be objected, God could make 
man yield to His power, and so save him from all 
the miseries of sin ? We reply, doubtless viewed as 
a question of power, God can do all things: but 
here the fact of Omnipotence is not the only thing 
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to be considered, it is a question of Holiness. Jesus 
says, "Come unto Me," says it with unexampled 
tenderness ; with real unfeigned sorrow ; weeps over 
those who " will not come." * Why not make the indi- 
vidual or the nation come ? Because it will not be 
consistent with His holiness, it will be lowering the 
man to the slave and the machine. If a hint given 
by a modem writer be correct, Satan presented this 
as a temptation to the Saviour; and the Pharisees 
and the disciples urged the same. Establish an ex- 
ternal kingdom, by the exercise of power, make men 
obey, and the world will be renovated. Awful 
mystery! there is an evil to which God can be 
tempted ; for was not Jesus " the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of His person," 
even when being tempted in the wilderness ? Was 
this temptation confined to those forty days ? Could 
Jesus only be tempted in His humanity ? Did He 
not manifest to us God, as He ever is? Satan says 
the same things to God, always, that he -said then. 
He is the enemy of our race, and he says to God 
now, Lower the status of humanity, make man much 
lower than the angels, take away his power to will, 
make him obey Thy will, as the worlds do in their 
orbits, then there will be an end to misery on earth, 
and no hell hereafter. Do all by the force of miracle. 
Annihilate sinners; by the power that works in 
miracles, cut short the miseries of the lost: so say 
the modem well-wishers of humanity, until they 
believe it to be a doctrine of Scripting. It is ob- 
servable that whenever the desire for the establish- 

• John v. 40. 
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ment of the Saviour's kingdom by external forces, 
by a power like that of earthly monarchs, was 
suggested to Him, He always spoke of it as from 
the devil; hence we venture the assertion that the 
holiness of God, will not suflFer Him to make men 
holy by ipiracle. It is noticeable that when " Jesus 
cast out the devils," He did not necessarily convert 
the man. He dethroned the Prince of Darkness, 
when He took possession of man's outer nature, but 
never drave him by force from within. 

4:th. God is invariably represented in Scripture as 
following men, to the last, with intreaties to accept 
salvation, even though by His infinite foreknowledge 
He is aware that the oficrs will not be accepted. 
Pharaoh's case is a remarkable instance of this. No 
passage of Scripture has been more strained than the 
expression " I will harden Pharaoh's heart." It is 
only increasing the difficulty to say, God suffered him 
to harden his own heart, or, that it was a judicial 
hardening. Where lies the difficulty? Moses was 
growing impatient ; he almost charges God foolishly ; 
he returned to the Lord and said, things were only 
made worse by his going to the people and to 
Pharaoh (read Exod. v. 20—23). Then God told 
him, Moses, I foreknow all things, I foresaw these 
results ; you must not imagine, God seems to say, 
that I have not power to dtliver them in a moment ; 
but Pharaoh must ^not perish, without every effort 
being made to save him ; though I know, saith God, 
that I shall only harden his heart by My judgments 
and My mercies, yet he must have his days of grace. 
So Paul argues from this very example, that Pha- 
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raoh's exalted position made him a lesson to the 
world, of the " endurance of God with much long- 
suflFering," in the case of those whom this " long- 
suffering'*^ would only harden. Hence, saith the 
Scripture, "He will have mercy upon whom He will 
have mercy, and whom He will He hardeneth : " that 
is, He will offer men mercy, though the very offer 
add to the hardness of their heart. It is to those 
who presume to find fault with this, that the Apostle 
says, "who art thou, that repliest against God?" 
God offered mercy up to, and af, the very last 
moment, to the antediluvian world, to Sodom, to 
Pharaoh, to Balaam, to Jericho (of which mercy 
Bahah laid hold), and the other cities of Canaan ; to 
Baal's prophets, to Haman through his wife Zeresh, 
to Ahab, to Nebuchadnezzar (who at the last yielded), 
to Belshazzar, to Judas ; to the nation of the Jews, 
with groans and tears. Look at the beautiful picture 
upon the heart of the Saviour, of what He would have 
been to Judaea, to the people who mocked and spat, 
who said, "He had a devil," who at last crucified Him ; 
He pictures to Himself, gathering them together, 
like the hen doth her brood; but He says, they 
would not, 

5th. To save men from dying, yea even to save his 
only begotten Son "from dying," God would not 
destroy the human will, the individual responsibility 
of man. That, " they would not," which we quoted 
just now, meant what, in the streets of Jerusalem? — 
the death of more than a million of men, women and 
children. Yet how He pictured Himself gathering 
them ," under His wings," stood on the mountain and 
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wept over them, saying : — "If thou hadst known even 
thou, &c."* What did He see would have been, IF 
they had? Paul did learn the things that made for 
his " peace." if they all had, what then ? We are 
not told. But we read these passages, as if God only 
saw the awful negative before Him. He saw the 
what^ " if they had known," He wept over the losses 
to them He might not supply, over miseries He might 
not, could not, heal. Why could He not make them 
come under His wings? Because they were men. 
How could He, and they continue men ? To make 
them was the temptation of the devil. We can go 
no further. Here we must bow. When men said, 
"we will not have this man to reign over us," He 
could have said, I will reign ; but to every suggestion 
of this kind He replies, " My kingdom is not of this 
world." 

&ih. We say, then, man can and does make his 
own hell. The germs of perdition are in every 
sinner. Hell is the want of God ; the want of God 
to love. It is an awful thing for a soul not to be 
able to love. To be all want, no supply. 

We remind those who speak and write, as if God 
had devised a hell, that to put an unconverted man 
into heaven, would be the most awful thing God 
could do to him. The extreme dread of the presence 
of God is represented, as uttering itself in the cry to 
*^ the mountains to fall on them, and to the hills to 
cover them." The first act of fallen man in Eden 
was to hide from God, the first act of God was, to 
come, as usualy to man. 

* Luke six. 41, 42. 
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What 18 the attitude of God towards the lost? 
From the little insight which the Scripture gives us 
into the condition of men aflber death, we gather the 
following, as hints for the consideration of the 
readers of Mr. White's or Mr. Miall's writings on 
this subject. As God prepared this earth for man 
at the first, so, like a father, preparing a home ifor a 
son or daughter when they come of age, God is 
preparing heaven for His children when they come 
of age ; and He \<rill, with His own hand, add to 
their bliss. But He will not add to, as He was 
never the Author of, the misery of the wicked. This 
is, as we have repeated more than once, their own 
creation ; and, so far as Scripture reveals, their 
condition is hopeless, because with the increasing 
knowledge that eternity brings, there is an increasing 
fear of, and enmity against God. The unrest of a 
soul that finds not rest in God, will become an awful 
incentive to sin.* As it is evident that God follows 
sinners with offers of salvation, though by His 
infinite foreknowledge he knows they will reject 
them, we see no reason to believe that these cease at 
death, though we see nothing in Scripture to warrant 
the hope that any will accept them. With the 
highest deference to the matchless Poet, who writes 
them, we do not believe in the teaching of the lines — 

" 'Twill. for ever be in vain 
To ciy for pardon or for grace." 

The Bible never says, that the devil would cry in 
vain. A cry for pardon and for grace will reach the 
ear of Him, who " saves to the uttermost," even from 

♦ The unrest of " feeling life," is so here. 
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thence. But there is not a ray of hope that men ever 
will cry. We only refer to the question, as showing 
the attitude of God towards the impenitent ; to answer 
those who regard Q-od as always inflicting misery in 
righteous indignation, and those who say God must 
either do this or annihilate the wicked. To those who 
say, the Bible reveals " indignation " and " wrath " 
against sinners we reply. Any reversal of the Divine 
order of working, usually denominated breaking God's 
law, brings, in the nature of things, " indignation and 
wrath." Hunger and thirst, while leading us to seek 
and find food and drink, manifest the kind, preserving 
care of a Father. But refiise the food, then the 
hunger and thirst come to us as wrathful, the hungry 
man becomes a monster of cruelty. We take this 
illustration, because the "indignation and wrath" of 
the Bible are from God, in the sense that He created 
the hungering and thirsting soul, and its hungerings 
and thirstings ; which, while employed in seeking to 
be filled from His ftilness, are felt to be the beneficent 
gifts of a gracious Father. The longing of a Christian 
soul for Christ — ^is it not one of the noblest, and one 
of the happiest emotions of a soul ? But reverse it, 
reftise Him, then the hunger and thirst, who shall 
describe them ? 

To those who think that by denying the hell of the 
Bible, or pleading for annihilation, they are vindi- 
cating the character of God as a God of love, we at 
least ask, Are there no means of grace oflFered to devils ? 
The lives of good men in all ages, and perhaps espe- 
cially those of believers in Christ, are subjects of 
observation and consideration to evil spirits. Bead 
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Job i., and note that it is in the first chapter ; and 
view it in connection with the teachings of the Book ; 
and ask what should be the efifect wrought upon a 
spirit by " the consideration of the character of a man 
who feared God and eschewed evil?" Lives of 
Christian men are a power. Moreover, devils knew 
the object of the mission of Christ. His life and death 
revealed more to them, it may be, than we either yet 
know, or can know. On the other hand, not a gleam 
of hope for the sinner, dying in sin, comes out of these 
facts ; but awfully is it otherwise. The devil, who 
was in Eden six thousand years ago, is the devil still, 
and will be, ages and ages to come (Rev. xx.) 

Moreover, there is a sin, or rather a condition of 
mind, that " hath never forgiveness ;" (not that God 
never will forgive ; there is not a hint in the Bible of 
that kind anywhere ;) and that sin is the attributing 
the work of God to the devil — thus denying the inner 
facts of a man's soul. Now this appears to be the state 
of mind in helh Satan said of Job, He acts from 
devilish motives — attributing that to sin, which he 
knew to be of God. 

We have approached awful mysteries. How little 
is revealed 1 The silence of Scripture is to be re- 
spected and feared; but we have ventured on the 
borders of this awful subject, just to say to those who 
have opened such a discussion, and specially to seekers 
after truth, who may be perplexed by it. Ought you 
not to take these facts into the account, along with those 
already in your writings ? 

But, my dear young friends, reflect what God has 
done to save. He follows men, " whether they will 
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hear, or whether they will forbear ; (and if you ask 
why He follows in the case of those who forbear, He 
says, Which of you fathers would not follow your 
children ? and I, too, am a Father.) He follows man 
with language of words, the most touching ; providences 
that speak with voices the most pathetic ; entreating 
them to return to Him. He follows them with a 
perpetual Calvary'; for what is the power of the 
Cross ? What is the reason that this wondrous story 
lays such deep hold of the human mind ? Is it not 
the conviction that lies deep in man (notwithstanding 
the Romanism that has leavened our teachings of the 
Gospel), that Calvary is not the tragedy of a day, 
simply to abide for ever in the memory ; but He who 
died there is " the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever." The plan of human redemption meets the 
whole necessity of man in a marvellous way. Let us 
examine it a little more, from one point of view, 
(observe, only one point of view). Man's sin begins 
at the culminating point of his being ; at the point 
where God's power over him, merges into the freedom 
to act which God has given him ; and which freedom 
to act God will not take away — although so many 
ruin themselves by its possession, and though the devil 
continually urges the taking of it away. Where the 
point of union and separation is, none can define. As 
well might we try to say where life enters a human 
body, or how mind and body are united, as say where 
God and man are united. At our distance from the 
point of union, we observe God weeping over what, as 
He has constituted all things, we are assured He may 
not alter, or He certainly would. Man's sin, then. 
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begins at the point where, if we so speak, Grod gives 
him his independence. We each have a consciousness 
that there is such a point in our being ; we each have a 
consciousness of the power of independent thought and 
action ; yet an equal consciousness of a totality of de- 
pendence for all that is good. Man tears himself away 
from God, yet cannot escape the sense of loss, of guilty 
fear, of hopeless despair (while he looks into the 
fiiture) in so doing. Is that guilty fear, that hope- 
less despair, only or even chiefly, created by the 
threatenings of Scripture ? Is it not a fact that they 
were before revelation ? 

The want of Grod, and the want of right and truth, 
are a " worm that never dies" within him. A sight 
and sense of forgiveness, on the part of God, and the 
means by which a man could fo'rgive himself, be at 
real peace with himself, were the great needs of the 
case ; and it is marvellous the pains God has taken 
(speaking after the manner of men, and after the 
manner of God, who says He *^ rose early and sent 
the prophets ") the pains God has taken to assure 
man that he is forgiven, immediately he returns. 
How many times does the Bible assm^e the sinner of 
a " totality " of forgiveness ? Read and see. Bead 
to see. In how many different ways ? Bead aivd see, 
Bead to see. The God against whom we have sinned, 
seems to say, I am afraid they will not understand, 
will not be able to feel, I have forgiven them ; and He 
keeps adding assurance after assurance, and at the close 
of the Bible, there comes a last sublime reassurance. 

The difficulty in the plan of redemption was not to 
procure an alteration in the mind of God. We hear 
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the Gospel taught, as if so much suffering wsffi 
necessary, on the part of Jesus Christ, to appease the 
anger of God; and so much righteousness in order to 
jiBtify the sinner; and that the merit of the Saviour 
in thus enduring, and thus living, reaches to the 
remotest ages of time ; and men enlarge upon the 
condescension of Jesus and the love of Jesus as 
manifest in this endurance. But these are but views 
of truth, taken in certain lights, and refracted to us 
from human glasses. 

In the lifting up of Jesus, men saw in its true 
character the sin that had wounded them (" the Lord 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all") just as a serpent- 
bitten Israelite (John iii. 14, 15,) saw in the serpent 
the author of his wounds. The cross of Christ was 
not a special manifestation of sin, but only a special 
manifestation, by incarnation, of what sin is always 
doing. The one incarnation of the great truths of the 
law and of the gospel in Christ was so complete, that 
it required no repetition, unlike the incarnations 
which required oft repeating, under the old dispen- 
sation ; but its perfection consisted in its being a full 
manifestation of what sinful man is always doing, and 
what God is always doing. Sin is always seeking to 
put God out of the w^orld. Examine any sin. Covet- 
ousness is crucifying God's law of universal benevo- 
lence ; adultery says, away with God's family 
principle, and the ^'fireside riches" of Providence; 
Phariseeism said, away with truth and nobleness; 
let us have foi'malism ; away with the free gift of 
mercy, let us earn it. Sin focalised at the cross, by 
saying, "away with Him." At the focal point of 
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sin, came the focal point of forgiveness ; revealing 
God in the universe, as having to deal with the 
greatest enemies, and with the greatest enmity, yet 
standing in the attitude of one ready with the most 
complete and entire forgiveness. " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." Analyze 
these words and here are the two great wants of man 
met. "Forgive them," what? if they did it in 
Ignorance, why forgive them ? Are they then guilty ? 
Forgive them their opposition to Thee ; forgive the 
" away with Him," for they know not the loss, the 
damage, the ruin tliereof. And what sinner does 
know what he does ? Yet he knows he opposes the 
will of God ; that he opposes God in person^ a livinff 
God : this is the crime. 

Jesus was bom a Saviour, a Saviour before He 
suffered : He suffered " to obtain," not to purchase, 
" eternal redemption ;" to reveal^ not to buy forgive- 
ness ; to reveal the attitude of God towards earth and 
hell. The incarnation and death o£ Christ is the 
glass through which we see what God ALWAYS is 
to man : of Christ in A.D. 1 — 33. I may' say with 
the converted negress, " Dat be just like Him," just 
like the God of 1873. " Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from Me." Then what of the Father 
God ? Surely the prayer reveals the Father, as well 
as the Son, suffering. We think of our own children, 
last time they said this by distressed looks, and we 
think, God said He was a Father, and Christ called 
Him Father, and the suffering rises to its height in 
the Father's heart, when the Son calmly says, " not 
My will but Thine be done." This is what is in- 
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eluded in the words, God gave His only begotten 
Son. We forget the agony of the Father in giving. 
" Thy will," who loves the race of man so well. Ah ! 
surely through the bodily presence that uttered the 
prayer, through the Son, " sweating great drops of 
blood," I see the suffering God. Awful mystery, how 
can God suffer ? Still more awful mystery, how can 
He not ? 

In creation God appears to the world as a bound- 
less giv^r, as if nothing was too great for Him to 
give : in redemption, I see God as well as Christ, 
(Christ being the embodiment of God), saying. 
Nothing is too great for US to suffer, to bring them 
back. 

Look for a moment at one of the fatherly aspects 
of the doctrine of "justification by faith." A child 
sees an object of distress and gives a halfpenny, 
simply because want and misery appeal to the 
infantile sympathy. The father of the child takes 
up a paper referring to the munificent benevolence 
of Mr. Peabody, — ^6450,000 given to the poor ! and 
he says, My child's gift bore a resemblance to that, 
in its kind, in its principle. It was a drop from the 
same ocean of benevolence. So the father justifies 
the child, — nay, more, delights in the act of his 
child, because he looks at the act as seen in the 
person of George Peabody. If the child is to be 
"justified by the law," he must give 480 times 450,000 
halfpence. So the heavenly Father views the actions 
of His children, and justifies them in the acts of 
Christ. The feeblest act of the feeblest saint, the 
" cup of cold water only," God saith, that act sprang 

L 
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from the same principles, the same LIFE that is in 
Christ : and He looks at the life of ^^ the beloved 
Son in whom He is well pleased," and justifies the 
act of the feeble one therein : ^^ the smoking flax " 
justified by the furnace, the " bruised reed " by thie 
cedar and the oak. 

My dear young friends, suffer then the word of 
exhortation. For being bom in sin, in a sinful 
world, you will not be condemned ; but if you still 
oppose God, by enmity or neglect, you are " forsaking 
the fountain of living waters," and your suffering 
will be the everlasting thirst. We have tried to 
shew you the attitude in which God stands towards 
you, and in which we believe Scripture teaches He 
ever stands towards men ; but as you can refuse the 
offered mercy, we implore you to be alarmed at this, 
and refuse no longer. If you ask, how long is the 
condemnation of the sinner, we answer we know not; 
we are sure of this, the ideas conveyed to the 
mass of intelligent and 'unprejudiced readers, by the 
language of Scripture, are the true ones ; we believe 
in a Divine superintendence of the compilation and 
translation of the Bible. We believe the true mean- 
ing is this. Sinner, look as far into futurity as you 
can, stretch your thought to your utmost conception 
of ages to come, still you cannot see a ray of hope. 

We do not believe in "golden streets," but we 
believe that these represent the estate which the 
Heavenly Father is preparing for His children ; He 
is so rich in the expenditure of " the riches in 
glory," that we are carried to the very edge of the 
range of human riches, and then told it is far be- 
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yond ihis. We do not believe in literal fire, and 
a never-dying worm ; but we believe in the burning 
thirst of a large soul, from the want of God ; and in 
the gnawing of the thought, that from so many- 
points in the history of the past, came the invitation, 
to any man that thirsted, to go to Jesus and drink. 
Of the great day that is coming, " knoweth no man, 
nor angel; but my Father only." If God says, " It 
is not for you to know," take heed ; efforts to know 
will be unrewarded, doubtless do harm rather than good. 

Bevelation holds no offer of mercy after death; 
but nowhere teaches, that if there men cried for 
mercy, in the gospel sense of the cry, it would be 
in vain. This we know, that while you cannot help 
yourself, to forgive yourself, a single transgression, 
one look to Jesus will grow to desire, desire to prayer, 
and prayer to leaning on the "everlasting arm," — 
leaning upon which along the path of life, will end in 
being introduced into the mansions of the blessed ; 
presented by Jesus Christ,' " faultless before the pre- 
sence of His Father, with exceeding joy." 

Wait then no longer ; delay not another moment I 
Stop not to enter upon discussions about the mean- 
ings of words, but speak to the living, loving God. 
If you cannot speak, look — a soul's look ; and the 
Bible will be the "lamp to your feet, the light to 
your path ;" and if you have Christian mothers and 
sisters, seek their help in its difficulties, for women 
are not infidel, not sceptical, as men often are. And 
when you can read God's book, as a child reading 
a father's book, then get all the good wholesome 
criticism, all that learning can do for you, to help 

L 2 
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you to understand it; still, ^^ holding fast the form of 
sound words." God is preparing a heaven, as He 
prepared the earth, and He revealed to John, on the 
lonely Patmos, what He was doing for men, and in 
what it would result. God is not preparing the hell, 
but it is certainly preparing ; it is certainly progres- 
sive in its preparation. Into what may not sin de- 
velope? What depths of misery has it, to which it may 
yet sink? What distance from God may it yet go ? 

Concerning the inspiration and authority of Scrip- 
ture, we shall only remark, that, as the Jews were • 
" a peculiar people," and remain "peculiar;" (if it 
were only in this, that their identity is never lost, 
that after the lapse of ages they are still distinct on 
the face of the earth as a scattered race;) so the Book, 
which in its preparation was given into their charge, 
is a peculiar book, in every respect unique^ alone ; 
like gold or silver, it stands, and has ever stood, the 
hottest furnace of persecution or criticism, and does 
not lose an atom of itself; unlike these, it has no 
dross to lose. Like the twelve apostles among men, 
who have no successors, whose essential qualification 
was that " they had seen the Lord," and were called, 
and set apart to the work by Him, so the Bible has 
no successor ; its writers were men who saw God, or 
heard His voice unmistakably speaking to them, and 
so far as the compilation of the Book is concerned, 
we ask. Can any writings be found that appear as if 
they ought to have formed part of this volume, because 
they are equally unrivalled in their character, because 
they show themselves " towering o'er the wrecks of 
time," and rising to a level with these. The Old 
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Testament has the direct sanction of Jesus Christ 
Himself; the New Testament is the record of His 
life and work, told in a way that unmistakably 
proves the same Divine selection, superintendence, 
and inspiration ; and the character of Paul's con- 
version, proves him to have been the man divinely 
appointed to preach and write for the early Grentile 
Churches, and gives him an undisputed right to be 
heard, as speaking for, and on behalf of God. As 
" one mind, having a coherent purpose, is discernible 
in alt the multifariousness of nature ; so in the Bible, 
one mind organises, as it were, the many human minds 
of its subordinate authors, remote from one another 
in time and place," (as the authors of no other book 
ever have been), " into a unity, for the expression of 
one connected plan." That is to say, while there 
are many writers, there is one Author, who cannot be 
human, because His superintendence of the work has 
covered the ages of many generations, and manifestly 
that Author was He who appeared in our nature. 
Its subordinate authors are all men who were in 
sympathy with God, or as one has said, they weie 
" saturated " with the Spirit of God. This is inspi- 
ration. Does Jeremiah weep over the falling people 
of Judah? Does he say, "0 that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears?" it is the 
Spirit of God weeping in him and through him ; but 
he is not a mere passive instrument through which 
the Divine sympathy and sorrow expressed itself, but 
an incarnation of that sympathy and sorrow of 
Jehovah for " the daughter of His people." God wept 
over the Jerusalem of that day, as well as Jeremiah. 
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To US, God wept in Jeremiah. God wept over the 
Jerusalem of a later day, revealing Himself to us as 
so doing in the person of His Son. This illustration 
is worthy of note, because it makes manifest to us 
something of the sympathy between spirits, existing 
among the inhabitants of the spirit world, and brings 
us nearer to realise the meaning of the Saviour when 
He says, " I in them, and thou in Me, that they may 
be one in us." Was God aflBicted by the wilful 
degeneracy of His people ? Did He mourn over them 
in that pathetic language, " Ephraim, What shall 
I do unto thee? Judah, What shall I do unto 
thee, for your goodness is as the morning cloud, and 
as the early dew that passeth away." Did He mourn 
over them, when they had "destroyed themselves," 
as if contemplating what they should have had 
and what they should have been had they "only 
hearkened to His commandments ; " how He would 
have " fed them with the finest of the wheat, and 
satisfied them with honey out of the rock;" 
then all who had His Spirit, mourned too. On 
the other hand, are the people of God in trouble 
from any cause ? then He is troubled with them and 
for them. This remarkable oneness between man 
and God, is the most prominent feature in the Bible 
writers. They invariably take God's part, even at 
the risk of ever so serious a loss and damage to 
themselves. " Holy men of God, wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost," and they were so "moved," 
that their lives explain their teachings. This shoidd 
for ever silence any attempt to lessen the authority 
of the Bible ; it being always remembered, that that 
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authority consists, not only in its being the Word of 
God, but in the answer of a good conscience to all 
who obey it, in the answer of a wounded spirit to all 
who affect to despise it. 

The Old Booh With all the progress of modern 
times, does it remain unique ? Attaches there to it 
the same lone, awful grandeur, in the presence of the 
unrenewed mind ; the same power to impai't light, 
and heat, and freshness of life, to the ^' man of God," 
which it ever had ? We answer. Yes. With all the 
advances of science and literature, is it still in advance 
of the age : and will the educated man of the present 
day, as in the day of the Psalmist, become " wiser 
than the ancients," and wiser than the modems by 
keeping God's law ? We answer. Yes. Has modern 
improvement, found it to be a Book fuU of doubtful 
disputations, by which the traveller along life's path 
is liable to be led astray ; to be little depended upon 
by the scientific man on account of his discoveries, or 
by the religionist, because it may mean exactly what 
it says, or may be partially mistaken, and partially 
true, utterances of enthusiastic men, or, while being 
true, may be unsuited to our times ? We emphati- 
cally reply, No. 

The Bible is divinely above all other books, 
as Christ, in His humanity, is above all other men. 
Yet, as human in its sympathy with, and love to, our 
race, as was also its AutJior in His humanity. It is 
essentially the incarnation of the wisdom, the mind, 
the character of God ; it could only come to us in the 
incarnation of words, and through incarnate minds ; 
as Jesus must be the ^^ Son of Man " as well as 
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Son of God, to be the Saviour of men. Divine in its 
manner of appearance, never there, before " its hour 
was come." Hoary with an age, that rears its head 
like an Alpine summit, yet smiling with the sun- 
beams of an everlasting youth. 

" A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestio like the sun ; 
It gives fresh light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none." 

Other histories have long since perished of age, and 
the very efforts to keep them alive, have burdened us 
with legends and fables. What should we have known 
of creation, fall, flood, of Egypt, Tyre, Philistia, of the 
Patriarchs, Israelites, Jews, but for its indestructible 
life? 

Divine in the manner of its parts coming together, 
over the lapse of ages, of fifty generations ; across 
seas and deserts ; during the existence of the four 
great ruling empires of the world, predicting their 
rise and fall, itself surviving their ruins ; yet meeting 
by a law of spiritual affinity, as it were, in the hand 
of the living God— rhis gift to men. Divine in the 
variety of its contents, for herein we have history, 
poetry, biography, prophecy, parable, miracle, mis- 
sionary adventure, maritime exploits, trials and 
pleadings at court, &c., &c., all in language, figurative 
or literal ; so that there is no kind of reading that 
the most varied taste can desire, unless the taste be 
vitiated, but what it may be gratified here. And it 
may be remarked, tliat in whatever language it is 
translated, it is the standard composition of that 
language; and whatever improvements may be in* 
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troduced into a language, it rises with them, and 
maintains its exalted position. Yet, standing as it 
does among books, the Book of books, exalted as the 
prince of all literature in all ages, its meekness is its 
power, the only facsimile of the meekness of its 
Divine Author. " Its doctrine drops as the rain, 
distils as the dew, as the small rain on the tender 
herb, and as the showera on the grass, because it will 
publish the name of the Lord." 

Lord Brougham has said, that it would require 
three men's lives to read the laws of England ; but He 
who can draw a landscape, thirty miles in circumfer- 
ence, upon less than an inch of retina, has brought to 
a focus all the lines of law necessary to regulate the 
conduct of all men towards their fellows. "As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." And the circumstance never has, iior never 
will occur, among learned or ignorant, poor or rich, 
sovereign or peasant, in which this will not be a 
perfect rule of action. The same noble lord is 
declared to have said, that you might drive a " coach 
and six " through any of the English laws;" but this 
one Divine law, will arraign a man upon the slightest 
disobedience even in thought. That one verse, could 
not only save the reputation of the Bible, but raises 
it to the highest pinnacle of fame. That one verse, is 
a miracle among the compositions. Stranger than 
fiction, this Book, my friend ; you, who must have a 
tale, with a love-story in it ; and the Press tells us 
that the name of such readers is legion : yes, who 
could have invented anything equal, nay, anything 
at less than an infinite distance, from such scenes as 
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those of Scripture. The ark and its lone family. 
Alone in the world. Such a beginning of life over 
again. The " dove, returning " to the ark. The aged 
patriarch giving his son to God, and the son oiBPering 
himself, and the angel " staying his hand." Joseph 
faUing on his father's neck and kissing him. Or the 
agonizing remembrance which the brethren had, in 
that long night of imprisonment, of " the anguish of 
his soul, when he besought us, and we would not 
hear." Do you not imagine you see them, with the 
grim picture of their cruelty before their eyes, and 
the touching entreaty resounding in their ears? Ah ! 
there is a "ghost story," if you want one; the only 
real " ghost stories," are the memory of bygone sins. 
Twenty years and upwards had elapsed, but sin-like, 
it came to darken, the darkest hour ; and that is all 
sin will ever do for you. — How matchless the sim- 
pliciiy of the tale of the ark of bulrushes. " Behold 
the babe wept." What a picture for an artist The 
Father in heaven, looking down into the cradle at the 
tearful face, and providing a deliverer ; the motherly 
instinct, rising in the bosom of Pharaoh's daughter, 
stronger than Pharaoh's laws ; the sister fetching the 
mother for nurse, who doubtless cared for the child 
to the satisfaction of tibe employer ; the latter some- 
times wondering, we doubt not, at the marvellous 
attention of a supposed hireling, exclaiming, one 
would think it were her own. Was the secret ever 
told ? — The manna coming daily for forty years, and 
every Israelite retiring to rest, except on the sixth 
night of the week, to trust to the memory of God for 
his morning meal. What, if He had forgotten ONCB. 
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That famine-stricken multitude on Oarmel, an in- 
furiated host ; thirst for vengeance made it easy to get 
them together, hungry, thirsty, faint, three years and 
a half since it rained. The king said. It's that Elijah, 
lie is " the troubler of Israel." Where is he? had 
been the question of the years of drought, royal mes- 
sengers had beeato every house, some mildly, some 
sternly, asking the question. Is he hidden here? 
Black clouds came, and black clouds went, but not a 
drop of rain, no cattle, no vineyard, no olive tree ; no 
" land flowing with milk and honey " now. Oh, that 
Elijah I Is he causing all this ? and there was fire in 
the speaker's eye, and he vowed vengeance against 
the " man of God." No, not His, whispered one of 
the " seven thousand," and something deep down in 
the mind of the former speaker, echoed. No, not His ; 
and that deeper conscience was a restraining power 
that day on Carmel. Elijah comes forward, faces the 
multitude, and the pent-up storm. He is calm, quiet, 
steady, fearless. The fury of the mob threatens to 
blaze out, as some one exclaims. He has taken good 
care of himself, at all events. No, not of himself; 
easy, friend, that man's not alone. The leaven of 
this thou£cht keeps Israel at bay. There is a lull like 
the stiUness before a tempest All stand waiting. 
Gentlemen, "fair play," you are halting between 
two opinions (and Elijah knew they would not " halt 
long") . If I brought the famine, kill me ; but if Baal ; 
if you went after Baal, and God leftyou to him to give 
you rain, and he cannot, kill him. And the " seven 
thousand" said. That's fair. Baal is on his trial, 
Elijah on his. Nine in the morning to three in the 
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aftemoon. — Elijah calls on the name of the Lord, 
^' Oj Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
&c.," and some stalwart fellow, tall, but oh, how thin 
and pale, draws his sleeve across his eyes, and says 
to himself, " Ah, my mother taught me that, when 
she put her hand upon my head and gave me her 
blessing. Pity we ever left God and went after Baal." 
We know what followed. Decided that Baal caused 
the famine, or, at any rate, was lio use to send rain ; 
the pent-up storm burst with fiiry on the heads of his 
prophets, and eight hundred and fifty perished. The 
six hours, was their day of grace. Human policy said. 
You must shew a good, bold front now. Conscience 
said. Own your folly, and cast yourselves on God's 
mercy. 

Such a Book, selecting its materials from the events 
of ages ; allowing the rise and fall of empires to pass 
unnoticed, but not so the children, carrying the pots, 
for their widowed mother to fill ; while unseen the 
" Judge of the widow and Father of the fatherless," 
kept filling them. That picture of those Phoenician 
sailors held in awe by the noble self-sacrificing of 
Jonah, or the '' spiritual electricity " that pervaded 
Nineveh, as the result of his message, or the Divine 
view of the city-guard, the 120,000 in the cradles, or 
on the floor of " that great city." * 

Of New Testament pictures which could we choose ? 
The question, asked in amazement. How does He know 
our thoughts ? Where, does He see, what we never 
saw ? Where are our thoughts ? What in Him, sees 
that, the very locality of which we know not, if, in- 

* The Book of Jonah. A. Baleigh, D.D. 
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deed, they have locality at all. — The nobleman of 
Galilee, returning to his home, met by his servants, 
and asking, How's the child ? Quite well, the fevers 
gone. When? Yesterday, one o'clock. — Just the 
time when Jesus said, " Thy son liveth." — Or the 
son of that widow of Nain, sitting beside his widowed 
mother in the evening when the excitement of the day 
was over ; or the lepers, looking at their new and 
healthy skin, looking at one another ; you are getting 
better ; your leprosy's gone ; as they must have looked at 
Naaman, and as he must have looked at himself, when 
he stepped out of the water the seventh time, his 
"rage," as well as his leprosy, both gone.= — But we can- 
not enlarge. — These few observations upon the themes 
which have, of late, been the means of unsettling so 
many minds, are only to be regarded as suggestions of 
thought, likely to be helpful to any, who read the 
observations of those who take up what is regarded as 
the evangelical view of such matters, or those who 
occupy opposite ground. In the meantime we would 
say to our readers, the safest plan is to avoid " foolish 
and unlearned questions, which engender strifes," 
both as regards the future, in time, or eternity ; simple, 
reverent, patient obedience to the plainly-revealed 
will of God is the safest and happiest, and that ivill 
is plainly revealed. Seek the Lord, while He may be 
found. Search the Scriptures. " To-day, if ye will 
hear His voice, harden not your hearts, &c.," and re- 
member this, the attributes of God known to us, and 
those lines of providential dealing, and of inspired re- 
velation, which may seem to come to us in opposite 
directions, or to cross and contradict each other, all 
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" have their unity in ihai of Grod, which is beyond 
our knowledge." Be sure that we may trust God in 
the dark. That whatever is uncertain and cannot be 
decided, need not trouble those who are seeking after 
Him. You cannot over-estimate, (the certainty is you 
will under-estimate,) your value and importance in 
His sight, as I have already indicated by quotations 
from the manner in which, in all ages. He has been in 
the habit of speaking of you. (See page 129.) And all 
these revelations, form parts of the "name" or cha- 
racter of God, what He is, which you are not to " take 
in vain." Oh, what a name the Christian has, com- 
pared to what the Jew had. The name of Jesus, Jesus 
the Lamb of God, Jesus in the wilderness, Jesus at 
Nain, Jesus at Bethany, Jesus at the Passover, Jesus 
in the garden, Jesus on the cross, Jesus rising again, 
Jesus with Mary, Jesus re-assuring Peter. Surely, 
" the Lord will not hold him guiltless, that takes His 
name in vain." 

There is a Scripture which, we believe, is often 
misunderstood, and the supposed meaning of which 
leavens our ideas of God. It is this, " Our Gt)d is a 
Consuming Fire." Nor, is the effect any better by 
saying. It means, God out of Christ is a " Consuming 
Fire." We believe these views led Mr. Miall to ihe 
line of argument in the pamphlet, " Can it be true ? " 
The slightest examination of the context, will shew 
that the reference of the Apostle, is not to' the aspect 
of God towards men as sinners, or towards men at 
all. Without Christ, we should never have known 
haw God loved men, but Christ only manifested that 
" God SO loved the world," Christ did not quench a 
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" consuming fire." The Apostle is speaking of God, 
as He reveals Himself &om generation to generations, 
consuming the forms of all former revelations. He 
is speaking of God, in His action towards those 
outward forms ajid ceremonies which had become a 
dead letter to the Jew, because he had used them to 
encase the expansiveness of God. — Jesus Christ 
burst through them. The same line of thought is 
pursued by the Saviour when He says, "No man 
putteth new wine into old bottles, else the bottles 
break, and the wine is spilled." The words were 
never intended to make men hesitate and shudder 
and doubt in coming to God. Sin is a Consuming 
Fire, we admit, but "an enemy" lit that (Matt, 
xiii.). These very words were used to the Israelites 
at the first. Their tendency was to worship God 
through the medium of some outward form (Eidolon 
or figure, hence idolatry) ; after the captivity, they 
became idolaters of words. " They and their fathers, 
for ages, had believed that a certain visible system 
had been established on earth by God's own hand, 
and sustained by His Almighty power." Could God 
abrogate what he had himself ordained ? They said, 
No ; and thus they and their fathers had erred firom 
the beginning. The passage is evidently a quotation 
from the book of Deut iv. 23, 24, and its connection 
there, as well as in Heb. xii. 22 — 29, helps us to 
understand it. For illustration, we refer again to 
the request of Philip, " Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us?" Would it hslve sufficed? 
What revelation could have been made ? If it were 
perfect, his mind could not have grasped it; if 
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less than pei*fect, his mind would have stopped short 
of perfection ; and stopping short, would have cor- 
rupted the representation; retained the Eidolon or 
form, and worshipped it; and the true element of 
worship would have been gone ; for that only can we 
worship which leads the mind on: Of all such forms 
" God is a consuming fire." It is related ^^ that 
Simonides was asked to tell who God was. He 
requested for a week, to meditate his answer. At the 
end of that time a month, then a year, then said he 
could give no answer." No, — ^at the week's end, a 
certain form of words presented themselves, but as 
he went on, the thoughts of God which he had, 
"consumed" that form ; a higher and more expanded 
image of the Invisible, figured before him, but further 
contemplation " consunied " that. Had he fixed 
upon the first, it might have been stereotyped for 
ages, hindering the expansion of mind ; it would 
have encompassed enquiry after God, and worship of 
God, with '* a rigid envelope," in reality only giving 
to it an explosive force. If Jesus had granted 
Philip's request, would it not have enclosed his ideas 
of God with the same " rigid envelope?" he would 
have said. Now, I know God, know what He is like, 
and he would have required every one else to bow 
to the form he had seen. But the views Paul had, 
would have burst through these. No form, no 
definition of words can hold God ; no rite, ceremony 
or ordinance will hold all the dispensations of his 
grace; no one channel convey His gifts to men. 
Such appears to us to be the meaning of the passages 
in both places in which they occur. Any " form or 
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Similitude'* of God given to men; or any form of words 
in which truth can be expressed; or any form of 
worship which is the utterance of the highest eflfbrts 
of minds in one generation ; or the highest aspiration 
of a mind, at any particular crisis in its own history, 
any or all of these, being "things made," "can be 
shaken," (Heb. xii. 27), aiid must be destroyed, and 
give place to other and more exalted ones ; or the 
mind and the form, as has always been the case with 
formalism, must die of inanition, die for want of 
exercise ; and dead forms putrefy and- rot, and spread 
a moral putrefaction round them. Look at the 
Mosaic economy, though of Divine institution, how 
covered with the mould of Judaism, how encrusted 
with the rust of ages — Jesus " consumed " all this. 

On Sinai, God revealed Himself as a " Consuming 
Fire,'' and so we have contracted the idea that God 
as a Lawgiver, is to be regarded as Terrible. It is 
sin, and only sin, that is terrible. God is as loving 
and gentle on Sinai as on Calvary. Why then the 
" Fire ?" It was a fire that did not consume His works, 
it did not even burn " the bush ;" it was only con- 
suming to all forms and similitudes ; it was the 
garment of God, for ever forbidding any effort to 
perpetuate any one form of the Living God, or of 
His truth.* 

The Fire was then, not one of terror, or to inspire 

terror, in approaching to God ; nor need any associate 

a destructive fire with the expression of God's 

character, as if Sinai's fire burnt in Hell, and Sinai 

and Calvary, saw a God with different feelings and 

* The fire was to consmne whateteb oame between God, as 
a Spirit, and the fionl of man. 

M 
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relations to the children of men. No, SIN, and SIN 
only, is the " Consuming Fire " in the sense in which 
these words are too often taken as applied to Gtod. 

Is there any difference then, some may saiy, be- 
tween the law as it comes from Sinai and from 
Calvary ? We reply, not in the essence of the law 
itself; but to the Jew it came as so many forms of 
outward obedience ; it made the world feel the need 
of One who could live the obedience to the law, as 
well as enunciate it ; and marvellous enough, that 
when One came, who kept the law perfectly, the very 
j)eople, who had first received that law, did not recog- 
nize the obedience ; they had so covered it over with 
their dead formularies, which He " consumed" without 
mercy, that they knew neither Him nor the law. 
The law of Calvary is the character of Jesus Christ, 
conquering sin by forgiveness; and teaching and 
inducing obedience from an indwelling spirit It is 
the obedience of the members of the family, not the 
obedience of servants. It is not a code of laws 
making or modelling a routine of life, but a life ex- 
pressing itself in a way that exactly coincides with 
the moral law. 

To make this important subject a little clearer, 
and because we think it very probable, that some of 
our readers may regard religion, rather as obedience 
to commands very difficult to keep, we would illustrate 
our meaning thus : Suppose a young man to have left 
home, like the prodigal, lived as he lived ; anxious to 
go back, as he was. He returns. He meets one of 
the family and says, ^' Now I wish thoroughly to re- 
form, to live as you live, exactly, in every particalar| 
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and when I have done so for some time, then perhaps 
your father will be " reconciled." Do you think I can 
have a room in the house ?" The room is granted, 
the young man notes down all the manners and 
habits of the family ; the time of rising in the morning, 
manner of performing ablutions, dressing, time of 
meals, work, recreation, &c., Ac, hundreds of par- 
ticulars, and next morning begins, paper in hand, ex- 
amining himself by the laws of the home every hour. 
What hard work, what bondage — ^he is indeed, " under 
the law." What is the result ? Well, one day he keepis 
seventy of the laws, exactly, to the letter. Oh, he is 
getting on — some prospect. Another day, he is beaten 
back in the very first attempt. Amidst ^^ups and 
downs," he works out the sum total at the end of six 
months. It won't do. He should fear to go into the 
father's presence with such a number of failures. 
What is he to do ? Give up ? He is thoroughly 
miserable. At last he meets another member of the 
family, and he says to him, ^^ May I see your code of 
laws ? Will you tell me how you manage ?" Pitying 
his legal brother, he says, I have no set of rules as 
you have. Your life must indeed be unhappy. Come 
with me to our Father at once. He longs to see you, 
has been seeking you ever since you left. Come among 
the family, live again at home, and be at home ; and 
then family laws arid arrangements will come, as it 
were, a natural life to you. What the family does, you 
will do, as they do it, far better than when you were 
trying to copy them by that minute description. 
Now it is just so with true religion. In the family 
of Grod, obedience to His law is the habit of life, not 

m2 
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mere copy ; as the leaves that grow out of the life of the 
tree,not by the painful and wearisome process of trying 
to fit them on from the outside.' Religion says, " Thou 
shalt not " by saying " thou shalt." Abstains, rather 
by what it does, than what it avoids. It is not the work 
of the ^' servant who knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth," but the " friend,'^ who, by sympathy and one- 
ness with the family, conforms, without feeling of 
conformity ; obeys, without seeing law, or thinking 
about obedience. Begin religion with " thou shalt." 
Begin religion with going right up to the door of the 
Heavenly Father's house, and asking to be taken 
back again. Then, the " thou shalt not," do, what the 
wanderers, and aliens, and enemies do, will be under- 
stood and obeyed, by doing what the children at home 
do, from the home-life and home-influence. 

And now, my dear readers, I take leave of my 
subject. Be men. If Churchrwen, do not let the 
Church be the largest half of the word ; if Dissenters, 
or dissenting men, let not dissent be the larger half. 
Church and dissent are both " for man," not man, for 
Church or dissent. Be men. Then dress, and all 
exterior things will occupy their proper place. Be 
^ ^plants of God's right hand planting," laden with, and 
giving out fragrance and beauty, so modestly and 
quietly, so rich and full. Ally yourselves with all 
truth. All truth is of God. Seek for and converse 
about all the GOOD, you can find in men. One reason 
why good does not grow amongst us, is because it is 
not encouraged. We talk of our hardships, our 
troubles, and pains, and of the faults of others ; instead 
of our mercies, and the virtues of those about usk 
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Who can tell how much of the bitter element is 
thus infused into life ? Recognize the Spirit of God 
in men, rather than laying so much stress on the 
particular denomination of Christians to which they 
are attached. Do homage to that^ wherever you 
find it, as the " sons of the prophets" did of old, 
when they bowed themselves to the earth and said, 
^' The Spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha," or as 
the Egyptians to Joseph — " Can we find such an one 
as this, a man in whom the Spirit of God is ?" 

So live that sinking into death's long sleep, 

Calm, thou may'st smile, whil'st all around thee weep. 

Then, to you, let the civilized world, the trading 
world, the world of pleasure, the world of art and 
science, the world of intellect ; the world of forms and 
ceremonies, and denominations, by which religion 
seeks to assert itself ; if all would be in their proper 
places, and assuming their proper attitude ; yea, the 
most acute scientific reasoner and philosophical thinker, 
all " touch their hats." " Touch your hat " to man- 
hood. Honour and respect your own manhood and 
womanhood ; for that' manhood, " without sin," was 
capable of reflecting " the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of His person," without 
its lustre and its likeness suffering any diminution. 
Let "your adorning" be the " ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God, of 
great price." Arrayed in this, He shall pronounce 
you well dressed men, and men sJiall " touch their 
hats " to you and your " UNIFORM." 



CHAPTER VI. 

CoNGLusioM. Thouohts ON Man. His cbeation, pbesebyation, 

DIYINELT APPOINTED CONDITION, (PBBSENT AND FUTXTBB), TAUa 
AND DANOBB, BETUBN TO GoD, BE-CBBATION, AND THB SONG 
or TBIUMPH OYEB HIB BESTOBATION. 

Since writing the remarks on the inspiration and 
beauties of Scripture, it has occurred to us that our 
younger readers, and especially some whom we used to 
meet in Bible classes, and Mutual Improvement 
Associations, may find it pleasant to have set before 
them, a few examples of the manner in which, by 
taking some Bible truth, and simply talking with it, 
they may greatly strengtheft their own mental powers, 
and prepare themselves for future usefulness in the 
world. Let it be remembered that the following are 
only notes ; but they are notes in harmony with the 
subject of the book, and they are of this kind. A 
memorandum having been put in the breast pocket, 
it has served as a thought magnet, to draw towards 
itself other atoms of thought ; and those atoms have 
often been found to be more numerous than might 
be supposed. If our young friends will bear in mind, 
that we learnt the language we speak, by words 
similarly floating about on the undulating air, they 
may be encouraged to try this useful plan for feeding 
the soul with " words of life," (Deut. viii. 3), and for 
enlarging their conceptions of the fulness and grandeur 
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of the volume, which stands as a miracle amiong books, 
and which they will thus find become a newer book 
every day. We only add, that in these appended 
notes, we have endeavoured to observe and think aloud 
before them ; the mode of teaching which many know 
we have always adopted ; and our sense of the pro- 
jfrieiy of which, was much strengthened, when one 
dark rainy Sabbath evening, returning home from 
hearing the Bev. Samuel Martin, who had preached 
from the text (John iii. 16) we overheard a gentle- 
man say to his friend, " It was exactly as if he 
ttought it out^ aloud ;^\ evidently conveying the idea, 
that the work first done in the study, had been re- 
peated aloud in the sermon : giving us not only the 
result, but the mental process, by which it had been 
reached. This is the great secret of teaching. Mind 
alone can " give kindling " to the minds around. 
What to learn comes to us in books, lectures, sermons, 
&c., whose name is legion ; but how to learri ; Will 
men, while teaching the former, teach the latter also ? ' 
Foppery and love of excitement are the moiUdiness, 
the stagnation of a mind, in the depth of which there 
is no action ; and that inertness is oflen the result of 
giving up efforts after the acquisition of knowledge, 
because the sciences, whether philosophical or theo- 
logical, are put before us, at too great a distance from 
the thought of the teacher, and too much systematized. 
Instruction must be food ; building materials, as food 
is. I can always '^disgest" what he says, said a 
" gunner " in the artillery, to a fellow soldier, as he 
returned from hearing that accomplished scholar, the 
late Professor A. J. Scott, of Manchester. '^ Inno- 
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cent " of orthography, said gunner was not practically, 
if theoretically, ignorant of the fact that a teacher 
" thinking aloud '^ gives you thoughts, which are the 
food of mind ; and that just as the eye is its own 
focalizer of myriad rays, and the ear of myriad 
undulations; in the one case completing its own 
picture, in another its own music ; and just as the 
body, taking innumerable particles from all kinds of 
food, builds its own frame or system with them ; so it is 
with tlie mind ; give it thoughts, and it will rear up a 
complete and symmetrical fabric of truth, by its own 
^'digesting" or thinking power. A conversational 
mode of teaching, (not necessarily dialogue) is, we 
believe, most to be desired. The Biblical method is 
the true one, and it is always more or less spoiled by 
oiForts to reduce it to system. It is like sowing flour 
instead of corn* We hope the following specimens 
will be regarded from this point of view, and answer 
the end of examples to youthful readers, to whom we 
would say. Practise the art of composition, beginning, 
if you have yet to do so, with an effort to describe 
what you see, then proceed to what you hear, then to 
what you think ; of course the three will gradually 
mingle together. Apply this suggestion to the follow- 
ing subjects, which will at the same time furnish 
additional reasons why we should " bow " to MEN. 

Man, His Creation. 

^' In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth.*' 

God conceals beginnings. 

The origin of worlds. The origin of evil. The 
beginnings of all life, vegetable, animal, natural^ 



i 
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spiritual, all hidden. God's silence to be reverenced. 
Note, the quietness of God as a worker. 

God, a creator. 

Everything formed to be a happiness maker. The 
law of giving of itself pervades everything. The sun 
gives of itself to produce light and heat ; the ocean to 
give us dew and rain. Earth gives. Air gives. 
Flowers give. Vegetation gives. Animals give. 

Nature in this a reflection of God. 

Tlie Beauty of God. Sky, earth, water, flowers, 
lilies, roses, singing birds, colours, music, odours, all 
have ^^ the beauty of the Lord our God upon them." 

God created to receive, as well as to give. Made 
men that He might love them, and be loved by them 
in return. 

The wox'ld was created for God's children. Green 
fields, blue skies, rainbow colours, golden sun-sets, all 
for them. 

God is continually creating. Adding to this world. 
Preparing another. The world's hope is in this* It 
is God's world. He will never give it up. 

We are Gods. AU we have is His. We are sent 
by Him, on His errands. We are His possession, 
likened to the sheep of a shepherd. 

Creation, begets love for the created. Redemption, 
a still greater love. 

Practical lessons. Sinner^ you are God's property. 
One of God's lost ones. Should God's child be out 
here? friendless, alone? In this far country? In 
the city of destruction? Will you not " arise and go 
to your Father?" Let loose the thought, "I am 
God's." If He suffered thus to redeem me, to bring 
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me back, what will He suffer if I never oome back ? 
Sach a thought might grow and overspread a life. 

Anxious Inquirer. Afraid to call yourself God's in 
the highest sense. Venturing to hope that you may 
be "the bruised reed He will not break, or the 
smoking flax He will not quench." 

God is more concerned about that spark of grace, 
than you can be, or than you are able to venture to 
believe He is. 

If a parent feel a joy, only to be known by 
experience, when first they have reason to hope their 
child is turning "from darkness to light;" if the 
happiest emotions of their hearts be, when first they 
come to the table of the Lord with " the children 
whom God hath given them ;" how does the Father 
in heaven rejoice over you? This is "the joy set 
before " Jesus Christ, for which " He endured the 
cross, despising the shame." 

Christian. Eegard an individual Christian life, 
and our church life, as a kind of laboratory of God, 
where He is working. 

God working out a mighty man of valour (Judges vi. 13, 14). 
God working on a blacksliding soul, and producing its (Psalm 
li). On an afflicted soul to bring it ** forth as gold." On aU, 
to *.* present them faultless before His presence with exceed- 
ing joy.*' 

Regard fellow Christians as those, for whom, and 
ON whom, God is working. 

If His. You say how strangely afflicted ; left to 
suffer, not interfered for, as we expected, if our God 
be so near, and we are His. We reply. The Godhead 
of Jesus was ever near Him ; sometimes He took it 
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up, aB in a moment ; but did He ever use it for His 
own weariness, His own hunger, His own defence? 
In the weariness of Jesus, find your rest ; in the 
suflTerings of Jesus, find your consolation. 

The salvation of the world is sure. Jew and 
Gentile, alike inherit the promise. From Palestine 
first radiated the lines of truth, and spread themselves 
over the Gentile world. From their scattered con- 
dition in the Gentile world, shall the Jews return 
again to their own land. The chosen people shall 
return, saying, " Blessed is He that comelii in the 
name of the Lord." Their scattering was not an 
unmitigated evil. What did Paul become by being a 
Jew, " sent far hence among the Gentiles ?" What 
will a nation of Pauls be ? Divine light diverged 
fi:om its focus in Judea. In Judea shall it again 
converge to a focus. (Rom. xi. 12, 16). 

Man Pbeserved. 

'* What is man that Thou art mindful of him ? '' — ^Psalms viii. 4. 

A correct knowledge of the feelings of God to^ 
wards man, lies at the foundation of all true religion. 
To reveal this, was one of the great objects of the life 
and death of the Son of God. 

The Psalmist says : — 

*' Keep me as the apple of the eye.'* Pat Thon my tears 
into Thy bottle, are they not in Thy book ? Was his idea of 
the value of a man to God tlie true one? or, had he an 
unprecedented and unjustifiable idea of his own importance." 

We are all ready to admit the value of a human 
soul. The solemnity of the account man has to 
render. But the value of a man to Godj as His 
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property, His possession, as "a peculiar treasure;" 
His positive value to the Father in heaven as His 
child; the provision made for the beauty of his 
personal appearance, his health, his comfort, enjoy- 
ment, what God has given to him, what He will 
bestow upon him, these are certainly overlooked. 

God says, '' My son give me thine heart." Not 
only that, he may renew and sanctify it; but God 
wants the hearts of His children, ais a Father upon 
earth, has been made by the Father in heaven, to 
want the love, the affection, the lieart of his children. 
Man is made in God's image ; man wants his own to 
love him, wants their love to fill his being. What is 
the necessary inference ? 

From neglecting the study of this truth, from 
occupying the position of sinful children, we have 
come to regard religion as that which exercises a 
protecting, civilizing, polishing influence in Society; 
as an effort to obey a system of laws, which we 
regard as exacting, as an expression of God's power 
over us ; but not as the lifcy within the family circle, 
of a loving, happy father's house. 

We are to contemplate man, as the proof of God's 
mindfulness of Him. — Start with the assertion that 
it " was, and w, and is to come." 

It has been attested in the preparation of the world 

for his habitation, that ^' very good " (see Genesis i.) 

meant. My children will enjoy this, it will contribute to 

their well-being, as a consequence to their happiness. 

lUut, — A flower garden, God proyiding nosegays for His 
children. 

In man's creation, begin with his physical nature. 
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" The very hairs of his head are all numbered." 
How the eye is adapted to light, and protected from 
harm. How light waits upon ns with colour, and 
the air with odours and music. How instantaneously 
the nerve system carries its messages, and gives 
warning of danger. " We are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made." 

" What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?" ^' The whole world?" That unanswered 
question, not only stands as a warning to the careless, 
who are selling their souls, but it shews God's value of 
man. The worth of a man, set down by God, 
could not be expressed even in the price of a world. 

The work of redemption. The price paid to 
redeem (see page 144). 

The value God sets upon our work. Penitential 
prayers are in His Book, admitted into the Book 
that contains His own laws. His own teachings, His 
own life. — The "two mites," the "Ointment" with 
which Mary anointed His feet. — What illustrations 
that cries, and tears, and prayers, and work, are 
not lost ! 

The sympathy of God with us in aflBiction. " In all 
our afflictions He is afflicted. ' ' God's endurance greater 
than ours, "the greatest of all endurance. " Greatest 
of all when Jesus was in the garden. The Beloved 
Son. That God endured in His endurance, and 
that Jesus knew what the Father endured, is evident 
from the prayer, " Father, if it be possible," Ac. 

The guardianship of the Christian. " A chariot of 
fire and horses of fire." 

The example set before him, not by angels only^ 
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but by God Himself. Only Christ's, good enough 
for him to copy. 

What have Christians found God to be ? Give a 
few scripture examples: — "Their Leader all their 
life long." Their " Strength and Song." Theur 
« Salvation." " Their Shield." " The Lifter Up of 
their head." " Putting gladness in their hearts." 
«A Defence." "A Eefuge." "Not forgetful of 
their cry." " The Father of the fatherless." " The 
Judge of the widow." " A Bock, Fortress, De- 
liverer, High Tower." A "Shepherd." A "Hiding 
Place." " The Strength of their life." " FuU of 
compassion." A "Comforter." A " Sun." Giving 
grace and glory. 

. What are we to God ? How does He speak of us? 
" A peculiar treasure." " Mine, when I make up 
my jewels." " A little flock." " A chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation." "I call 
you friends." " Whosoever doeth the will of Him 
that sent Me, the same is My brother and sister and 
mother." 

The gifts bestowed. God's delight in His children 
may be illustrated, by what we call, a parent being 
" proiid of his children." " Gold tried in the fire." 
"White raiment." "The best robe." "A king- 
dom." " Wisdom " (see Job xxviii.) " Grace and 
glory." " A far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." God gives of Himself; creation was, if 
we may so speak, God's things. But man, in " our 
own image," was God's-self. 

The city prepai-ing (John xiv. 2, 3). The very 
extremes of our ideas of wealth, will only be its walls. 
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the pavement of its streets. The gates "of one 
pearl." Note, eastern gates were the meanest part of 
the habitation. 

Practical Lessons, — How sad to be lost ! What 
a loss ! " Great was the fall of it." That " great," 
uttered with a sigh. Shall Jesus carry you home on 
His shoulders, rejoicing? Shall He "present you 
faultless before the presence of His Father with 
exceeding joy ? " or, shall He weep over you. " If 
they had hearkened," &c. " I should have fed them 
with the finest of the wheat, and with honey out of 
the rock, should I have satisfied them." What 
expressions of regret, often seem to flow from the 
lips of God, in contemplating His Lost ones. Parents 
losing their children, often say, it was so hard to 
lose them after all one has done and suffered for 
them. What must Jesus say ? " What could I 
have done for My vineyard, that I have not done in 
it ? " (Isaiah v.) 

Anxious inquirer. How did your mother rejoice 
over you, when first she saw you standing alone? 
And will not the Heavenly Father rejoice to see you 
beginning to stand ? Little children. Why does 
Jesus say, " Suffer little children to come unto Me? " 
Is it not to bring you back ? Beautiful sight, Jesus 
carrying a little child back to the fold. 

What for a sinner to be found ! Is the Christian 
Church alive to this ? What a pleasure to cany back 
to God that which He values so much. 

Afflicted souls. (Read Judges vi. 12 — 16.) You 
are ready to say, " If the Lord he with us, why is all 
this evil come upon us ?" Affliction is the prepara- 
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tion- for greatness. You are " partakers of His 
Bufferings." He is refining you. The '^ trial " of 
your faith is more precious than of gold. God is 
** mindful " of you. " Saw them toiling in rowing 
for the wind was contrary" (Mark vi. 48). Joseph was 
two full years in prison after the chief butler left. 
The mention of the ^^ full years" shews that the 
strain upon his patience, was not unheeded by the God 
who was with him. 730 days. Would the butler 
ever think of him? No, he should die forgotten. 
Was that all he got by serving God ? He iad not 
deserved it. Had he not better have yielded ? These 
thoughts, if they came, gained no mastery. A good 
word for Qt)d, rather than for himself, when brought 
before Pharaoh. Hold on. He is mindful of you. 
You are not forgotten. '^ Can a woman forget her 
sucking child ?" 

Sinner. Never have to say, " He besought us and 
we would not hear." 

Man, His Divinely-appointed Condition. 

*< The gift of God is eternal life."— Bomans vi. 23. 

Approach the text as for the first time. Look at it 
as strangers. What is this eternal life ? For whom ? 
How to be attained ? Can we have it ? Is there an 
eternal death ? Is the loss of this "life," part of the 
eternal death? ^ Is not this eternal life "a gift?" 
And as the soul looks, questions, becomes anxious, it 
finds God near. He says. Do you want that ? I 
will give it you. " Come unto Me." I designed for 
you a state of " eternal life." 
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Approach the text as an old one. Heard from 
earliest recollection. With consciousness of neoflect. 
How often exhorted to come and have it. Has His 
long-suffering still held out ? 

This life, is in the home of God. The Father's 
house on earth, and the ^* many mansions " above. 

Five signs of natural life may be quoted as illus- 
trative of it. 

It cries. Prayer its earliest sign. 
It eats, or rather is supported by eating. " I have 
taken Thy word, and I did eat it." — " I 
am the bread of life." 
It talks, " They that feared the Lord, spake often 
one to another." The talking becomes 
singing. "A new song in my mouth, 
even praise unto our Grod." 
It walks. " Walk circumspectly." " He that 
saith he abideth in Christ, ought himself also so to 
walk, even as He walked." 

It works. " Work out your own salvation with 

fear and trembling." — "I will shew 

thee my faith by my works." 

It is *^ eternal life." Into what will it grow ? Into 

what what will any one develope who shall become a 

Christian now ? 

Hell is the developement of sin. Bad as sin is, we 
probably know very little of its terribleness. We 
think of hell as its punishment. Bather contemplate 
it, as its growth and developement. 

Beligious life. Popular notions, as if it were 
darkness and death, as if it treated life, as the Chinese 
do the feet of their female children. Beligion is life 

N 
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to the countenance. Gives freshness, and vigour, 
and newness to the affairs of life. It exhibits God as 
interesting Himself in all we do. Makes every work 
divine, because it shews that it n[iay be done to please 
God. Gives a " hope of eternal life." We look into 
the dark future, without fear; into the spirit world, 
without dread. — Heaven is its foil development. The 
holiest upon earth, can realize but little of what he will 
be in heaven. 

Conclusion. Be in earnest. It is a question of 
life and death. An ocean of despair stretches along 
the shore of thy spirit ; can rise and overwhelm thee 
at any moment, if thou should'st only feel that the 
despised, the neglected salvation, was no longer to be 
had. 

Christian, thy life is only began here. Yet here it 
is precious in God's sight. An ocean of life, is as 
near to thee, as was once the ocean of despair. " Wait 
on the Lord and keep His way," and one day he shall 
exalt thee to the upper home. 

Man's Fall and Danger. 

" Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish."'— Lnke ziii. 8. 

Can this be addressed to the man so created, so pre- 
served, introduced into such a condition as "eternal 
life ? " Is he perishing ? 

To perish. A sound suggestive of alarm, of 
loss, of despair, of a blank, left behind. 

What is it to "perish?" "When does a 
MAN "perish." What a pity for a man to 
"perish." 
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Who knows what we shall suffer if we 
" perish ?" Is it a fall, this perishing ? Verily, 
and it is a continuing to fall. 

*' From the lowest depth 
A lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, 
Opens wide." 

A man perishes, and he is always perishing ; 
corruption and death are " a force in an inverse 
order to life." 

A man perishes, and what has perished ? Sup- 
pose Stephenson had perished, what of railways ? 
Wheatstone, what of telegraphy? Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin, what of the Reformation? 
Suppose Paul had perished ? 

A man perishes. What that was wanted in 
heaven perishes ? A " place prepared," not 
filled. 

Perishing. He mourned over the " Prodigal " 
child while he lived. He watched for his 
return. And can he see him " perish " without 
the feeling of a father ? If he died that we 
might not perish, what will he suffer if you 
perish ? If he wept over Jerusalem before its 
destruction, what afterwards ? 

The idea of God, which seems to exist in 
many minds is, as if the sinner having been 
warned again and again, God looks over the 
abyss down which he has fallen, and coldly pro- 
nounees that the judgment is just The Bible 

N 2 
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teaches nothing of the kind. (See Psalm Ixxxi. 
13—16 ; Matt xxiii. 37. 

The Godhead suffering is a mystery. 
The Godhead not suflfering, a still greater and 
more awful mystery. 
Unconverted man, Art thou right ? Art thou 
safe ? Art thou happy ? 
The loneliness of a perishing soul. 

" Can all the money, houses, land, furniture, 
confectionery, music, poetry, on earth, under- 
take to satisfy one shoeblack ? " 

The loss of the perishing. The want of God. 
The want of the power to love Him. The in- 
capability of feeling that He loves us. 
Repentance. It is turning from the way of the 
perishing. The turning of a soul to God. A con- 
viction that sin is our own act, and has "not 
profited." — Produces *^joy in heaven" when a sinner 
repents. 

Some have repented. Then you are " fed with the 
finest of the wheat," " satisfied with honey out of the 
rock." You are "gathered" to the Saviour as *^a 
hen gathers her brood under her wings." Your 
^* peace w," or should be, " as a river, and your 
righteousness as the waves of the sea." 

Some are coming to God with repentance. To 
you, we say, God is not loving and compassionate, 
" very pitiful and of tender mercy," though He is 
*^ the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity ;" 
but because He is great. He is full of compassion. 
We think of God as if He stooped, condescended, to 
nian. Not so. Scripture revelation is entirely to the 
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contrary. God is, if we may so speak, always on a 
level with Himself. As great in picking up that 
dying thief, as when coming in His glory. 

Do not imagine that repentance means " a long 
weary struggle, a long anguish of darkness," before" 
God will shew the " light of His countenance." The 
voice of Scripture is not ^^ if you weep and pray and 
bewail your iniquities, God will forgive you for Christ's 
sake ;" but it is " Look," and " Live." Forsake the 
way of the wicked, and turn to the Lord. 

Conclusion. The man who does not " repent," 
"perishes," because he walks in the way of death. 
He is growing s. hell within him. The man who 
turns to God, lives, because " in Him is life." God's 
life, God's heaven, grows within him. — Our un- 
concern about perishing, a wonder to angels. Angels 
do not see with surprise the (Heb. xi. 32^-40), but the 
(John V. 40). A man unconcerned, while in danger 
of perishing, is to them a marvel, far more than the 
death of " the Jezreelite," or of Stephen, or of Ridley, 
Latimer, or Cranmer. 

Man's Return to God. 

it God be merciful to me, a simier." 

It is the Sabbath day, and it seems befitting that 
we should talk about prayer ; acknowledge that we 
are sinners ; ask for mercy, &c. 

Then to-morrow and the next day. What ? 

It may not have been a Sabbath day when the 
prayer was offered ; it probably was not. To the 
offerer it does not seem to have mattered much about 
the time ; nor, though the place was appropriate, was 
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such a prayer confined to the temple. It was prayed, 
all the way he went, all the way on his return. 

There was something real to him about being a 
sinner. A reality in the being of a God. A reality 
in the prospect of mercy. A reality in the prospect, 
IP NOT granted. 

The love of God cannot be seen through sin. 

Sin hides the love of God from the soul. 

1st. View this petition as the sinner's first prayer. 

2nd. As the Christian's oft-repeated prayer. 

Ist. A sinner's repentant cry. 

A sinner. The holding back of the fiill force and 
power of this dread reality is a marvellous thing. 

How a man holds Ms self back, and how it is held 
back, even physically j is a marvellous thing. Look at 
the strength of a madman. 

Sinner. Do you not shudder at more liberty to 
sin? Live in sin another day, and what depth 
downward will be your next step ? 

Christian. Do you not shudder to think what you 
would have been, ere this, but for the grace of God ? 

Our character is not the few rain drops of the 
shower, but the cloud, the ocean, whence it comes; 
that interior life of passion and principle which pro- 
duces the outward. 

We have to confess, not only, I have sinned, but 
I am sin. 

We read our actions back on ourselves. They 
return to the ocean of being, as the rain to the natural 
ocean. 

We cannot make light of the past. A man is 
obliged to try to forget, to drown the thoughts of past 
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and future. The future is not only dark but threat- 
ening. 

Is sin melancholy, or religion ? 
Sin is an attempt to destroy Divine arrangements. 
Try this physically. Give a colour to water. Take 
away the glare from fire. Prevent water swelling 
when fi:eezing, or absorbing heat when converted into 
steam. Add to, or take from, the saltness of the sea. 
So, covetousness takes away the great law of giving 
which pervades the physical' and moral creation. 
Adultery destroys the family principle, robs us of 
"the fireside riches of nature." Phariseeism con- 
verts the children of God into servants and slaves. 
Disobedience to parents breaks down the sacred bar- 
rier which God has put round children for their 
protection. Leaves them unbefi*iended, to die with- 
out a friend to bury them. (Prov. xxix. 17). What 
is this in the language of modern times, but The eye 
that mocketh, &c., shall die in a poor house, and be 
buried by the parish. — Sin aims at God Himself. 
Its voice for ever is " Away with Him ; " from the 
world, when incarnate ; from the soul when coming 
as a spirit. 

Sin has no profit. " The way of transgressors is 
hard." "The wages of sin is death." Like the 
" Heath in the desert instead of like the tree planted 
by the water." 

The sinner is helpless. Cannot atone for the past, 
or amend the future. 

Efforts at outward reformation, whether 

in sincerity or in pride, a pitiful, a useless 

labour. 
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Dwelling upon sin, with the vigilance of 
" Confessor or Confessed," is demoralizing. 

Fasts, and penances, and self-inflicted penalties 
for atonement, all leave the wounds of sin un- 
healed. 

The craving soul, that wants to be right with 
God, to give it peace, cannot be satisfied with 
any of these. 
In its helplessness, it turns to God; like Nicodemus, 
^* comes to Jesus by night." 

The intuition of the soul, that God hears, that 
mercy still exists, gives hope. 
The suppliant, not the dictator. 
What will grow out of the prayer ? " He is able 
to do exceeding abundantly, above all that we ask or 
think," is never more true, than of the first prayer. 
To what will it lead? Into what will it develope 
through eternity ? 

Confidence in God's mercy. 

A Christian's faith culminates in the ex- 
pression, '^ Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him." 

Divine forgiveness culminates in this. Though 
the sinner slay Me, I will forgive him, if he re- 
turn unto me; and I will never again mention to 
him what he has done. N'o appearance of anything 
like annihilation in any department of creation, 
either natural or spiritual, but entirely the con- 
trary, except the sins of those who " Retura 
unto the Lord." God has the power to utterly 
oblivion^ and He does so with the sin He pardons* 
^* It shall not be remembered." 
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The inner conviction that, forgiveness is granted 
for insult, love for enmity, causes Heaven to begin to 
grow up in the soul. 

2nd. As the Christian's continual prayer. 

To the Christian, sin is seen to be a greater evil. 
It is sin against a Father, as well as a judge. Sin 
against a Saviour. Sin against the Home. 

The Christian's prayer, as the consequences of sin 
follow him along the earthly pilgrimage, though his 
sin may be forgiven by Him who hath power 
to forgive. 

Forgiven saints still suffer. 

David lost the child ; lost his name ; lost 
authority in his family and kingdom ; lost peace of 
mind, though, " the Lord had^w^ away his sin." 

John Bunyan's " Christian," is John Bunyan's 
^^ Christian Life ; " and his " Slough of Despond," 
his "ApoUyon," his " Giant Despair," seem like 
the "Secondary consequences" of the sins of his 
early life. 

The Christian's prayer, as he still contemplates 
the effect of his sinful life on others. 

Reflections : God may be trusted, by the most 
helpless and the most wicked. — Find a ray of hope 
apart from God's mercy. 

How much more than we " can ask or think," is 
given in answer to this prayer. It is the first step 
towards joining the " great multitude that no man 
can number." 

Man's Re-creation. 

'* A new heart also will I give yon, and a new spirit will 
I put within you." — Ezekiel xxxvi. 26. 
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A gift oflTered for our acceptance. 
Is the giver likely to give good things ? Do we 
not daily receive of his gifts? Did we ever find 
them hurtful, or even useless? Could we ^afford to 
despise them ? Are thej not indispensable ? 

Here is something new offered. We are fond of 
newness. There is much monotony in life. Wear- 
ing monotony. Much dissatisfaction, unrest. This 
new thing ; might it not be the thing after which the 
world is inwardly pining and struggling ? 

If the heart be right, nothing can be seriously or 
dangerously wrong. 

It is a gift " Without money and without price." 
" Whosoever will." 

Other men whom we admire had it; Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, David, Paul, and the Apostles. It 
had mainly to do with making them what they were. 
Jesus Christ exhibited it in all its beauty. 
Ist. A gift : A new heart. 
2nd. A giver : God. 
3rd. A receiver : Us. 
1st. A new heart. Definition fails. 
In each gift of God there is " more than we can 
ask or think." 

God seems to delight in this Infinite generosity. 
A gift for ever developing, ever growing. 
What compasses set in the centre of this gift 
shall circumscribe it ? 

God unfolds a man to himself, and unfolds 
Himself to man. 

This new heart is sometimes called ^^ Re- 
generation, and the " gift of the Holy Ghofii" 
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Kegeneration. The presence of God to a 
spirit according to the laws and operations of a 
spirit The man who has it is said to be 
" created anew in Christ Jesus." 

A new heart is in a new world. New objects, 
of affection, hope, aspiration. New revelations. 
It lives in earnest, instead of trifling. Stead- 
fastly sets its face heavenward. Lives a life of 
faith. " Counts all things but loss for Christ." 
" Seeks first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness." " Seeing Him who is invisible." 
New desires. New tastes. New pursuits. 
New objects of attraction. God. Christ. 
Holiness. Purity. Heaven. New repulsions. 
All sin under whatever false colouring pre- 
sented. 
Sings a new song. God's will for man that His 
soul should be full of song. " Speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns," The old heart often said to 
itself, bad things, gloomy things, dark things. 

It is a large heart. Enjoys perfect liberty. If a 
sense of restraint be felt at all, it is from the influence 
of the old heart. — It is a liberal heart. 

2nd. God a giver. Though continually giving, God 
does not give with the coldness of mere routine. 
His mercies are to Him " New every morning." 
Given with the freshness of a Father's love. 

We are not givers. Getting, holding, keeping is 
our nature. We do not get to give ; hence, how can 
we understand a giver ? 

How surptnsed God must be, at our eurpriae^ that 
He should so freely give. 
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The wonder is in the difiereneo between ns and 
God. Not, that being what He is, He gives. God 
promises the gift without reserve, except being asked 
for. He sees every man as within reach of salvation. 

3rd. A word to those to whom it is offered. We ask 
you, Do you walk by and simply neglect it ? Have 
you never spoken to God ? Walked up and down 
on Hi« earth, but never taken any notice of Him ? 
Bo you say, Tes, those gifts? . Food. Baiment. 
Bain. Sunshine. Harvests. Friends. But not 
" the new heart ; " not the " eternal life ; " not the 
" new spirit ; " not the *^ statutes and the judgments." 

That old heart. Do you know who comes to it ? 
What company it keeps ? 

That new heart. What visits that ? 

Who gives it " the oil of joy for mbiuning ? 
The garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness ?" 

That " new heart, is the perfect restoration of all 
that was lost, while in danger of perishing, and in- 
cludes an infinite gain, beyond the making up of the 
loss. 

Do not say, We have not the " new heart," be- 
cause of the incessant struggle of the old nature for 
mastery over the new. 

The Song op Triumph for Man's Eestoration. 

*' Was lost and is found."— Luke xt. 13. 

The text is the expression of joy, when the ^' lost 
sheep " was carried home with " rejoicing." 

Seek to know the meaning of its two expressions. 
" Lost." A small word conveying a painful impression 
to the mind. Brings tears to the eyes at any time. 
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" All's lost," said Napoleon, in his last effort to 
outdo, Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Hannibal, or 
Caesar. 

"Lost," on the Goodwin Sands, that beautiful 
homeward bound merchant ship. 

" Lost." " All's lost," says the convict, as ho 
strains his eyes to catch the last look at his native 
shore. " Lost," situation, character, home, garden, 
fireside ; those pretty children ; she whom I loved 
most of all, and whom I have sacrificed with false 
notions of making gain for them. 

"Lost." A bill announces, a child stolen or 
missing. What agonies of maternal solicitude, of 
paternal anxiety, does this develope. 

But " lost." I have lost my soul. God has 
" lost " me. — I have lost God I 

Ah ! Napoleon, had you gained the w^orld, 'twere 
no profit, by the side of my loss. 

Convict. You can retrieve your loss, and get 
eternal gain, by the prayer of the expiring thief, 
" Lord, remember me," and God does remember 
men, when all others may even be obliged to cast 
them off. 

Merchant. Your vessel was insured, and can be 
replaced. 

Mother. Father. A few short years, and that 
heart-wound shall be healed. You shall find your 
missing one. Bur mine. Turn aside, and see "the 
Son of God in tears," over my loss. 

We once saw a father, whose child of fourteen 
had left home clandestinely, and he said to us, 
"as the lightning flashed, and the tempest 
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howled last night; at midnight, I stood at this 
street door, and wondered where my boy was. 
I could not go to bed. How could I ?" 

God looks out into the tempests of the life 
"that now is," and "that which is to come," 
and says. Where are my lost ones ? With the 
storm howling about them, and they are not 
safe at home, and God cannot rest. 
It cost His life blood to save the lost, and He 
shed it 

Did you ever go into some filthy court or alley in 
London, and say to yourself. What, if all these were 
saved? Christians? When you look on sinners, how- 
ever sinking in drunkenness, profanity, licentiousness, 
cultivate Christ's habit of thought towards them, 
which was, they can be saved. 

Lost. What? That new heart and right spirit. 
That sense of Divine favour and friendship. Access 
to God. Communion with Him. The power to 
love Him. The consciousness that He at all times 
loves us. The Gospel is " hid to them that are lost" 
Lost. The home in the Father's house. The 
being at home with Him. 

Lost. Opportunities. " The harvest past, the 
summer ended, and we are not saved." 
Lost Salvation. 
Lost Heaven. , 
A loss. Everlastingly developing. 
Lost. If a sense of thy loss were now let in 
upon thee. 

Lost. By what means ? You wandered it may 
be almost imperceptibly. The first evil thought was, 
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God restrains. " Hath God said, ye shall not," 
&c. (Gen. iii. 20). 

Could you not help it ? W6re you dragged away ? 
Was not God nearer than the devil, and stronger 
than He ? 

God Called, hut you returned not. You said, 
" Let us alone, what have we to do with thee?" 

" Betarn, O wanderer return, 

And seek an injured Father's face." 
" Betum, wanderer, return, 

Thy Saviour bids thy spirit live. 

Go to His bleeding feet and learn 

How freely Jesus can forgive.'* 

" Found." Wanderer. If you continue exiles, 
what will you think, when hereafter you see those 
who wandered with you, who were found by your 
side ; and you wandered on. 

Name some of the various circumstances under 
which souls are "found." 

Wlwre^ Christian, were you " found ?" 

Wheriy Christian, were you " found ?" 

What a blessing to be " found " in youth. Statis- 
tics prove, that about 800, out of every thousand 
Christians, are found in youth, under twenty years 
of age. What have the found found? Christ. 
Rest. Peace. Holiness. Happiness. Heaven. 

Man is worth the finding. 

" The soul retains its original value for ever." 

Lost souls, not easily " found." 

God seems, sometimes, as if He could not find them. 
0, Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? "0, Judah, 
what shall I do unto thee, for thy goodness is as the 
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morning " cload, and as the early dew which passe th 
away." " Ye will not come to me." 

The great seeker of souls wept over souls who 
Would not be " found." 

Is it easy to find men now ? 

Will any be found by reading these fragments of 
thought ? 

Christians. Go in search of God's lost ones. 

Live in fear of going astray again. 

Hold on. Take hold of the Everlasting Arm. 
Hold Fast. " He is able to keep you from falling." 

To a MAN on the arm of God, let the world " make 
obeisance." — It owes its existence to such. 
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